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ELIMINATE FUEL STORAGE PROBLEMS 


You need have no worry about fuel storage when you use 
our almost unlimited capacities for storing bituminous coal 
and industrial fuel oil. 


Our efficient high-speed deliveries have already made “Fuel 
Storage” no problem to many important Connecticut indus- 
tries. Let us show you how effectively we can meet your 
requirements. 


T. A. D. JONES & COMPANY, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT - NEW HAVEN 
CONNECTICUT 
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THIS 1S WHY 
FULLER-GRIPT BRUSHES 
SAVE YOU MONEY 


UNIFORM DIMENSIONS. Fuller-Gript brushes are accurately manu- 
factured so that the dimensions are uniform throughout the length 
of the strip. Result— more efficient brushing action. 





CORROSION-RESISTANT. Another reason why Fuller-Gript brushes 
last longer is because the metal “backbone” is highly resistant to 
both chemicals and water. Result—a brush that lasts longer. 


*« * ad 


Fuller-Gript Brushes can be furnished in straight 
strips or spirals of any length, they can be coiled 
around cores ranging from one - quarter inch to 
three feet in diameter. 


Give our engineers an opportunity to specify 
the correct application of Fuller-Gript Brushes to 
your equipment. We will be pleased to send you 
a’ sample Fuller-Gript strip. No obligation. 







NO SHEDDING. Brush material is rolled under heavy pressure into 
a heavy gauge metal strip where it is held in a vise-like grip. Filler 
material cannot fall out. Result—a more efficient job. 
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EASY TO INSTALL AND REPLACE. Simple anchoring devices enable 
your own maintenance men to install most brush strips in a few 
minutes so securely that they will not fly off high-speed cylinders. 


ALleY Gripe 


BUILT-TO-ORDER BRUSHES FOR YOUR EQUIPMENT 


THE FULLER BRUSH COMPANY 
INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
3594 FULLER PARK, HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 
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Quick Facts about the 
GRAY AUDOGRAPH 


The Gray Audogroph uses feath 
erweight unbreakable Flexograph 
records. They're easy to tran- 
scribe, easy to file and olways 
ready to play back 


The Gray Audograph tell-tale 
light shows you when the mo 
chine is “on” ond lights the stylus 
over ony port of the record 


The built-in speaker has amazing 
clarity of tone. 


The Gray Audogroph is so rug 
gedly engineered you con shake 
it or tip it on its side while re- 
cording or transcribing! 


THE GRAY 


@ The Groy Audograph hos instant 


stop-start control you flip o 
lever to record, flip it back to 
listen—instantly 


Flexographs are available in 
three sizes 5¥%" — 10 min- 
utes on each side; 61/” — 16 
minutes on each side; 8!/." — 31 
minutes on each side 


The Gray Audograph is only 
W/_ x Wy x 6'/y inches (the pic 
ture below is actual size!) and 
weighs but 13 pounds! 


The Groy Audograph visible in- 
dex strip has finger-tip control cor 
rection ond end-of-letter markers 


AUDOGRAPH 


HAS MANY USES 


@ DICTATION ond TRANSCRIPTION Fer BUSINESS OFFICES 


NEWSPAPER OFFICES 
DEPARTMENT STORES 
AIRPLANE DISPATCHER 


RECORDING PRESCRIPTIONS 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


a Pea 


@ SALES REPORTS 
@ HOME RECORDING 
@ FOR THE BLIND 

@ LEGAL TESTIMONY 

@ STUDIO RECORDING 
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what is it? 


what does it do? 


what does it mean to Gray employees and to Hartford? 


It’s name is the GRAY AUDOGRAPH 


. it is a new recording 
instrument unlike any other. 


It takes dictation 


. it records speeches, conversations 
conferences, etc. 


It is a symbol of progress 


. as was it’s older brother, the 
Telephone Pay Station originated by Gray 


It makes jobs 


. it means the hiring of people to 
manufacture it, to sell it, to service it. 


It is a reputation builder 


. . for Hartford, for New 
England, for Gray, the World over. 


It is a spokesman 


. . for Gray management to Gray 
employees saying: “Here is further 
assurance that your Company 

is planning for the future.” 


At left ore a few of the Gray Audogroph features... . The com- 


plete story is told in a booklet we'll be glad to send upon request 


ANUFACTURING COMPANY 


DENT © 16 ARBOR STREET, HARTFORD 6 CONN 230 PARK AVE. NEW YORK 











Presentation of coveted Safety Flag award at Fafnir Bearing Company 


THE FLAG THAT BELONGS IN YOUR PLANT 


Would you like to have this flag flying over your 
plant? Like the one which was awarded to the Fafnir 
Bearing Company, this flag tells the public that your 
plant is efficient . . . tells your employees that you are 
helping them to live safer lives. It stands for outstand- 
ing achievement in your industry in preventing 
accidents. 

Typical of SAFETY FLAG winners is the record 
of the Fafnir Bearing Company, which has reduced 
lost-time accidents to a point 40% below the na- 
tional average for their industry for the past four 
years. This splendid safety record is the result of fine 
teamwork between the workers and management of 
the Fafnir Bearing Company and Liberty Mutual 
loss prevention engineers. 

As the largest writer of compensation insurance in 
Connecticut and nationwide, Liberty Mutual has 
helped leading industries everywhere achieve safer 
work methods, safer operation of equipment and 
safety-mindedness among workers. 

If you would like a plan to reduce accidents and 
insurance costs in your plant, write for full informa- 
tion to your nearest Liberty Mutual office today. 





FREE TO CONNECTICUT BUSINESSMEN. A 
new booklet . . . answers your questions 
about the Connecticut Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act .. . easy to understand... 
simple in form. Be sure that you under- 
stand ALL the important features of this 


Act. Send for your free copy today. 













- LIBERTY 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 


The leading writer of 


Compensation Insurance in America 





177 State Street, Bridgeport 3 
54 Church Street, Hartford 1 
64 Whitney Avenue, New Haven 10 


322 Main Street, Stamford 
20 East Main Street, Waterbury 22 
51 Empire Street, Providence 3 
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Lost Opportunity 


By AtFrep C. FULLER, President 


by Printers’ Ink Magazine there are more than 

5,000 employee or house organ magazines published 
in the United States reaching a reader audience of some 
40,000,000 persons, the majority of them employees of the 
companies publishing the magazines. 


A CCORDING to a recent survey and compilation made 


Collectively, this circulation is substantially higher than 
that afforded in all leading trade journals combined, and 
nearly as great as the circulation of all daily newspapers 
of the nation. In each individual plant the circulation 
represents 100% coverage of all employees. And yet this 
golden opportunity to talk with employees each week or 
month, depending on whether the publication is on a weekly 
or monthly basis, is being consistently lost or used to a 
limited degree by the majority of employers. 


When an employer buys space in a newspaper or maga- 
zine, or purchases radio time, he uses the space or time 
in a manner which he believes will do the best selling job 
for his company and its products. How then can we ac- 
count for the fact that the same employer who frequently 
shows such rare ingenuity in selling his products through 
paid advertising space and radio time, fails so consistently 
to make even an attempt to sell the company and the 
value of its products to his own employees? In the first 
instance he seeks to get a substantial dividend on his in- 
vestment, but in the second he spends substantial sums 
in the belief that mere photos of employees and members 
of their families, cartoons, jokes, sports and news columns, 
contests and a host of other miscellany designed to interest 
employees, will return ample dividends in worker morale. 
Unquestionably, these many departments catering to the 
ego and fancy of workers, do have some value in creating 
more of a family spirit among employees of a company. 
But when they are not combined in the employee maga- 
zine with one or more easy-to-read stories that demonstrate 
the need for employee cooperation, explain company poli- 
cies, problems, profits or losses, or explain some phase of 
our economy from the standpoint of employee self-interest, 
they fail in carrying out their true selling mission just 
as the ad copy which tells how a product is made without 
revealing the many profitable ways it may be used. 


There may have been a time, 20 years or more ago, 
when valuable space in employee magazines could be 
used largely for amusement purposes, but with the many 
challenges being hurled today at our enterprise system 
and our form of government, management can no longer 
afford the luxury of passing up its weekly or monthly 
opportunity of molding public opinion where it counts 
most—among its own employees. Good public relations, 
like charity, begin at home and spread from there to build 
good will and profitable business in.every direction. There- 


fore, it seems perfectly logical that our worries about the 
ec . ” . . . 

state of the nation” would be largely eliminated if all 
employers were successful in convincing their own work- 
ers that living values which exist in this country are far 
superior to those available in any other country. 


The chances are good that the employee magazine 
editor is not to blame for failure to use a certain limited 
space each month to sell the company and the system 
which made its growth possible, except for the fact that 
he failed to sell busy top management on the need for 
squeezing the last possible ounce of persuasion and good 
will from each issue of the publication. Periodic confer- 
ences of the editor with top management to formulate 
editorial policy should assist materially in increasing the 
use of copy that will create better understanding and 
harmony between management and workers. 


The challenge to free enterprise is here in the form of 
subversive revolution that has been boring from within 
with all the cunning of which trained leftist propaganda 
agents are capable. Worse still, they are being aided by 
many acts of well-meaning and reputable citizens too 
blind to see the results of their acts, and by opportunistic 
self-seekers in politics, labor unions and business. We are 
facing the serious business of selecting suitable candidates 
for state and national office this Fall. We are also fighting 
a desperate battle with inflation that threatens the very 
foundation of our economy and the jobs of millions of 
workers. We are also confronted with many other domestic 
and international problems with which most employers, 
but all too few employees, are familiar. 


There is no time to lose in telling our employees the 
facts about the problems facing our business and the 
nation. We are a comparatively rich nation, particularly 
in the matter of skills, but too poor to lose any more op- 
portunities to mold the opinions of our most important 
public—the employees of our own company. Once they 
correctly understand the issues, they and their fellow work- 
ers throughout the nation will assure the return to political 
sanity through their votes and the strengthening cf cu- 
economy through the enthusiastic application of their skills. 


Led 





THE HOUSE AND BARNS where The House of Herbs started and from where shipments are now made to over 2000 stores. 


The House of Herbs 


THIS ARTICLE is the first in what we hope will be a reasonably con- 
tinuous series of stories about companies operating in Connecticut. 
In effect it is a continuation of the industrial articles which were fea- 
tured in Connecticut Industry for seven years prior to the beginning 
of World War II, when we changed our editorial policy to feature 
themes keyed to the war effort. We shall welcome the offer of assistance 
by Connecticut writers or executives in securing a number of un- 
usual types of company histories, particularly those which have had 
a recent history of new product development.—Ed. Note. 


ITH a background of quiet 

country hills, a recollection 

of her ‘physician father’s be- 
liefs in the age-old medical value of 
herbs, and a fascination for the study 
of herb cookery to be found in the 
yellowed herb books of the open- 
hearth era, Patricia Winter was des- 
tined, 10 years ago, to plant the herb 
garden which was the beginning of 
The House of Herbs. 


When Mr. and Mrs. Ezra Winter 
restored an old Colonial house on Mr. 
Winter’s 600 acre estate called Juni- 
per Hills, in Canaan, Connecticut, 
their philosophy that large estates 
should be made to produce led to the 


development of a farm devoted to the 
raising of goats, sheep, cows, a large 
assortment of fancy and domestic 
fowl, and the growing of unusual 
plants. 


Mrs. Winter’s study of the use of 
herbs in medicine unfolded their la- 
tent qualities known and appreciated 
by the horse-and-buggy citizenry, but 
forgotten through the years, and in- 
spired her to plant her first hobby 
herb garden in 1938. 

And now the “hobby plot” has 
grown over much acreage of Juniper 
Hills and the addition of rare herb 
plants has swelled Mrs. Winter’s 
variety of “flavor-finds” to over 50. 
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Mr. Winter, a famous naturalist, has 
also taken great interest in the plan- 
ning and direction of the expanding 


ONE OF THE FIRST herb gardens at 
Juniper Hills. 
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gardens. The gardens, well nurtured 
by about 40 Canaan and near-by resi- 
dents, and watched over by trained 
horticulturists, produce the ingredi- 
ents for the fine herb-infused condi- 
ments, vinegars and seasoning items 
which have awakened cooks and gour- 
mets from coast to coast, in Alaska, 
Cuba, Honolulu and Bermuda, to a 
new school of cooking and eating fun. 

In her early experiments, Mrs. Win- 
ter produced herb vinegars, made in- 
teresting with delicate traces of mixed 
herbs, garlic and mint. She felt that 
their importance in cooking and sea- 
soning needed so to be shared with un- 
knowing cooks, that several barrels 
of the finest vinegar were purchased 
and delivered to the farmhouse kitch- 
en for the large-scale production of 
this product in various combinations 
of herb flavors. 

The first merchandising hurdle was 
skirted with the help of Mrs. Winter’s 
famous husband, Ezra Winter, an 
eminent mural painter, who designed 
the attractive labels which are now 
so well known. Interesting packaging 
and gift arrangements were developed, 
and the products were introduced by 
Saks Fifth Avenue store in December, 
1940. 

The overwhelming demand for the 
vinegar items paved the way for new 
and unusual seasoning specialties, each 
one prepared with an exacting good- 
ness and difference to give “chef-like” 


oar 
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VIEW OF THE larger garden of today. 





THE BEGINNING OF EXPERIMENTS 


in making herb flavored vinegar. 


touches to every conceivable dish. A 
mustard sauce blended of sherry, rare 
seasonings and spices, DASH, a herb- 
flavored salt, TOMATO SEASON- 
ING, HERBACUE—and other new 
and unusual items were developed and 
added to The House of Herbs line. 
But despite the fascinating com- 
bination of “something new” in a 
package of colorful and attractive de- 
sign, the selling wasn’t miracle-like. 
The House of Herbs’ potential con- 
sumers were of a generation unused 
to the art of herb cookery, and timid 











or indifferent about the introduction 
of herb products in their kitchens. An 
educational program stood next in 
line, and an intense advertising cam- 
paign was launched, which effected 
the present nation-wide acclaim en- 
joyed by The House of Herbs. 

With an eye toward sharing her 
seasoning discoveries and enthusiasm, 
Mrs. Winter has prepared and pub- 
lished two cook books on the subject— 
“Receipt Magic” and “Seasoning 
Tricks,” both of which may be ob- 
tained by addressing requests to The 
House of Herbs, Canaan, Connecticut. 

But research and experimental ac- 
tivities at The House of Herbs are 
not entirely devoted to the business 
of eating, since Patricia Winter’s back- 
ground as a successful executive in the 
cosmetic business has begun to pervade 
the brewing of herbs at the farm, and 
a herb cosmetic line is now in the 
building-up stage. 

Although it is the home of another 
of Connecticut’s thriving industries, 
the Winters’ estate, Juniper Hills, has 
the appearance of a well-landscaped 
country garden, with the herb plants 
arranged in terraces, or rock gardens 
aesthetically designed with the guid- 
ing hand of Ezra Winter—some of 
them blossoming, all of them fragrant 
. . . all of which is part of Mrs. Win- 
ter’s philosophy that nature is to be 
enjoyed and appreciated, but at the 
same time productive. 
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A TYPICAL STORE DISPLAY featuring the line. 


Evansville Unions Show Way to Sanity 
in Labor Relations 


THIS BRIEF REPRINT of a news column by Wilbur J. Brons in the 
November 29th, 1945, issue of the Chicago Journal of Commerce 
gives fact and comment about the unusual cooperation of Evansville 
Central Labor Union—a refreshing commentary in contrast to today’s 


labor-management warfare. 


« N an inside page of today’s 
newspaper we print an ad- 
vertisement which is as sur- 

prising as it was unexpected. It was 

written and paid for by the Central 

Labor Union, an Evansville, Ind., or- 

ganization of skilled trades afhliated 

with the American Federation of 


Labor. 


We Treat You Right 
in Evansville, Indiana 


The Chamber of Commerce can tell you about location, population. trans- 


portation, civic facilities. etc.. but 


nant union in Evansville 


plants in Evansville 


contractors 


Address all inquiries to 


LABOR IS OUR BUSINESS 


The American Federation of Labor is not the noisiest. but it's the domi- 


It has the largest membership and the widest range of skills. 


Throughout the war it had contracts with such major plants as Missouri 
Valley Bridge and Iron Company. Shipbuilding Division: International Steel 
Company. and Bucyrus-Erie Company. 


The shipyard alone employed nearly 20,000. It was the biggest produce: 
of LSTs in the country and the most economical. Twelve A. F. of L. craft 


unions operated in the yard under one blanket contract. 


The important thing is. however. throughout the war. in all A. F. of L. 


“Unlike their counterparts in other 
sections of the country, the leaders 
of the A.F.L. unions in the southern 
Indiana city are interested primarily 
in steady, well-paying jobs for their 
members. They want to attract as 
many employers to their community 
as they can induce to locate there. 





NOT ONE MANHOUR WAS LOST BECAUSE OF 
WORK STOPPAGE, WALKOUT OR STRIKE 


We can support this claim with management affidavits. 


The A. F. of L. building trades have a blanket agreement with all buildine 








JOHN G. SOUCIE, President 
Central Labor Union 

210 N. Fulton Avenue 
Evansville. Indiana 


WE ASK A FAIR DAY'S PAY BUT WE GIVE YOU A FAIR DAY’S WORK FOR IT 


ancien 








REPRODUCTION OF an advertisement published by Evansville (Indiana) Central 
Labor Union on November 29, 1945 in the Chicago Journal of Commerce. 
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Their slogan is “We Treat You Right 
in Evansville, Indiana.” 

“The Central Labor Union group is 
willing to leave to its city’s Chamber 
of Commerce the business of telling 
prospective employers about the ad- 
vantages of location, population, trans- 
portation and other local facilities. 
The organization stresses instead its 
record of performance during the war. 
Government contracts with such 
plants as the shipbuilding division of 
the Missouri Valley Bridge and Iron 
Company, the International Steel 
Company and the Bucyrus-Erie Com- 
pany were completed without the loss 
of a single man-hour of production 
through arbitrary work stoppages, 
strikes or walkouts. These claims, says 
the advertisement, can be supported 
by management afhdavits. 

“At a time when many politically 
and financially powerful unions are 
abusing their unprecedented privileges 
under the country’s one-sided labor 
laws, the tone of the Central Labor 
Union’s advertising copy is like a 
breath of fresh Spring air. Not a word 
about the divine right of the worker 
to sit in on the councils of manage- 
ment! Not a suggestion that the right 
of private capital to as much profits 
as it can make legitimately will ever 
be questioned! Only assurance that 
the employer who deals with these 
unions will get a fair day’s work for 
a fair day’s pay. 

“Leaders of the Central Labor 
Union assert that the A.F.L. is the 
dominant labor force in Evansville. 
The Missouri Valley Bridge and Iron 
Company’s shipyards were among the 
biggest producers of landing craft in 
the entire country, employing 20,000 
men and women throughout most of 
the war. Twelve A.F.L. craft unions 
operated in the yards under a single 
blanket contract. A.F.L. building 
trades have a similar contract with all 
Evansville building contractors. 

“To our way of thinking, the noisy, 
raucous C.I.O. provocateurs who keep 
the kettle of labor strife boiling in 
Detroit and elsewhere would do well 
to take a leaf from the Evansville 
A.F.L. book. 

“No management anywhere, no 
matter how well disposed toward or- 
ganized labor, can bargain with a pack 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Eight Ways to Raise Money 


By CLINTON DAVIDSON, President, Management Planning, Inc., New York 


HIGHER PRICES, rising labor costs, increased expenses, combine to 
create the need for more funds in business. Eight frequently used 
sources for raising money are described and discussed in detail in this 
report, published recently in American Business Magazine. 


VERY businessman may need to 

to be familiar with the princi- 

pal source of working capital. It 
is true that the selection of the one 
best lender in each field requires ex- 
pert guidance, but what the sources 
are, and the limitations and advantages 
of each, should be known to every 
president, treasurer and _ controller, 
and also to every manager-proprietor. 
These sources include: 

1. Commercial banks 

. Life insurance companies 

. General insurance companies 

. Investment trusts 

. Investment banking underwrit- 

ers 

. Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 

tion 

. Commercial finance companies 

. The company’s own stockhold- 
ers 

Not all of these sources are avail- 
able to meet particular needs, and the 
executive who seeks additional capi- 
tal for his concern should be able to 
eliminate those whose requirements 
and qualifications would rule out his 
application. The following summary 
of the eight sources is offered to help 
such executives save time and effort, 
and also to spare themselves the dis- 
appointments and frustrations which 
come from following the wrong chan- 
nels, 

1. Commercial Banks: Banks have 
changed their lending philosophy very 
markedly in recent years. Formerly, 
they held it not to be their province 
to furnish investment capital. They 
wanted short-term loans of 3 or 4 
months’ maturity. Today, they are ac- 
cepting loans for 5 and even 10 years.* 
Formerly lending officers needed only 
to know the company’s inventory 
position and evaluate its ability to pay 
off the loan within a few months. To- 
day, the loan officer needs to be trained 
as an investment counselor is trained, 
to study the company statistically and 
evaluate its long-term trends and its 
position 5 or 10 years hence. 

*An article on what Connecticut banks are 


doing to aid both small and large businesses 
is scheduled for an early issue. 


Bank loans enable the borrower to 
concentrate the loan in one place and 
to get the money at low initial and 
recurring cost. Usually banks lend on 
assets. The banks which make long- 
term loans give due consideration to 
earnings but none of them lends large- 
lv on prospects. Dealing with banks 
eliminates the SEC filing expenses and 
stock exchange reports. The bank may 
ask for representation on the board 
if the loan is a large one. Banks usually 
require rigid restrictions on working 
capital and dividend payments where 
long-term loans are made. 


2. Life Insurance Companies: To 
secure capital on the best terms from 
life insurance companies, it is essen- 
tial to know the requirements of the 
state laws under which they operate 
and the investment philosophies of the 
various companies. 


For example, one of the world’s 
largest life insurance companies fol- 
lowed the policy for many years of 
making no farm loans, while other 
equally successful companies had the 
highest percentage of their invest- 
ments in farm mortgages. Another 
company for a long period invested in 
nothing but farm loans and govern- 
ment bonds. 


State laws also must be considered. 
For example, life insurance companies, 
organized under the laws of New York 
State, seldom buy preferred stocks 
(except in the cases of certain utili- 
ties). Yet New England and New 
Jersey companies frequently purchase 
preferred stocks. There are a few 
states in which life insurance com- 
panies may buy common stocks, but 
these are the exception. 


The sale of securities to a life in- 
surance company concentrates the 
loan in one place and usually results 
in fairly low initial and service costs. 
There is no SEC filing, no special stock 
exchange statements to be made and 
insurance companies do not demand a 
place on the board or “any finger in 
the management pie.” It must be re- 
membered, however, that a life insur- 
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ance company lends on assets only— 
not on earnings nor on prospects. 

Here is an interesting case where 
financing through a‘ life insurance 
company solved a difficult problem. 
The owners of a closely held corpora- 
tion decided upon a program of ex- 
pansion which required additional 
capital. They asked me to sit in with 
them and discuss ways and means. In 
view of the fact that the owners 
feared the possibility of certain com- 
petitors acquiring stock, if the latter 
were offered, I recommended the sale 
of debenture bonds to a life insurance 
company. 

One of the owners objected to de- 
benture bonds and suggested a non- 
voting preferred stock. He was sur- 
prised when I pointed out that under 
the laws of their state these nonvoting 
stockholders would have a right to 
elect a director—and might conceiv- 
ably choose one of the very competi- 
tors whom the owners wished to keep 
out. The chances of this happening 
were by no means remote, since the 
owners of the company expected to 
use a local investment banking house 
to sell the preferred stock, which 
would result in the entire issue being 
sold in a comparatively small territory. 

This point was confirmed by their 
legal counsel, so the owners immedi- 
ately gave up all thought of selling 
stock. 

3. General Insurance Companies: 
The general insurance companies (fire, 
liability, compensation, etc.) are able 
to buy types of securities which life 
insurance companies cannot purchase. 
Their portfolios contain common and 
preferred stocks. Many of them, how- 
ever, follow the policy of not buying 
stocks unless an outside market has 
been established, which means, of 
course, that an entire issue cannot be 
placed with such insurance com- 
panies. 

As in the case of the life insurance 
companies, it is necessary to know in 
detail both the state laws under which 
the companies are organized and their 
general investment policies, to deter- 
mine which ones are eligible for any 
particular loan. 

4. Investment Trusts: There are 
several types of investment trusts. 
Some of them are hedged about with 








numerous limitations restricting the 
percentage of their capital which they 
can invest in any one company, or the 
percentage of any one issue which 
they can buy. Such limited trusts must 
be eliminated from consideration. 

On the other hand, there is at least 
one large investment trust which takes 
an opposite view; viz., it prefers tak- 
ing a deferred equity position—com- 
ing after the bankers and bondhold- 
ers. It then takes an active interest in 
the company which is financed, aids it 
with counsel and statistical advice 
with the view that the long-range 
profits will be larger for it than if it 
had taken a more nearly riskless posi- 
tion in the first place. 

It is necessary to know the types 
and policies of these investment trusts 
in order to judge their availability for 
a particular company’s situation. 

5. Investment Banking Underwrit- 
ers: Because of the widespread infor- 
mation which already exists there is 
little that needs to be said about the 
investment banker, except that many 
houses have their specialties—some 
specialize in government, state and 
municipal securities; others feature 
corporation bonds; still others are 
specialists in common stocks. A few 
handle many different types. There 
are also industry specialist firms. Two 
New York houses are known to be 
chain store security specialists; an- 
other features railroad securities; still 
another, securities in the aviation field. 

In the matter of underwriting fees, 
service charges for legal counsel, 
amortization provisions, etc., there are 
no standard terms—the rates, cost and 
methods of distribution are matters 
of negotiation. 

6. Reconstruction Finance Cor pora- 
tion: The Federal Government has 
provided two sources of capital for or- 
dinary businesses. Each of the 12 Fed- 
eral Reserve banks is authorized to 
make industrial loans. A number of 
legal restrictions, however, especially 
in regard to length of maturity, have 
made these loans so unattractive that 
very few have been made. 

The Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration has a broader authority for 
supplying capital to ordinary busi- 
nesses and can use its own judgment 
in regard to loan provisions in a great- 
er degree. The law specifically states, 
however, that RFC loans must be re- 
stricted to cases where private capital 
is not available at reasonable rates. 
Since private loans are almost always 
available for sound borrowers, the 

(Continued on page 16) 


Connecticut Products Featured 
in G. Fox Aluminum Exhibit 


N its gleaming new role as a full- 
fledged veteran of World War II, 
aluminum, in the form of 3,500 

articles designed for home, industrial 
and commercial use, was uniquely dis- 
played at G. Fox & Company’s Cen- 
tinel Hill Hall in Hartford, during 
the first week of May. 

With new aluminum products far 
from the reach of civilian consumers 
during the war years, Connecticut 
homemakers, industrialists and busi- 
nessmen were genuinely interested to 
view post-war adaptations of the 
material which has crept so completely 
into everyday American living. 


Twenty-eight Connecticut manu- 
facturers or agents participated in the 
exhibit which was centered about the 
motif, “Aluminum Living.” Although 
the show was fundamentally designed 
to emphasize the important role of 
aluminum in the world today, the 
position of Connecticut industry as 
a pioneer of new and improved prod- 
ucts was clearly in evidence. 

The hundreds of varied articles, 
ranging from airplane propellers to 
buttons, were arranged in related 
groups of particular interest in the 
fields of industry, construction, agri- 
culture, recreation, transportation, 
and the home. 

Of historical interest, there was a 
display of the three propeller blades 
and engine nose of an RAF Douglas 
Havoc (A-20) which was success- 
fully flown back to its home base in 
England although badly ripped by 
German gunfire, and an aluminum 
barrel used in transporting fuel over 
the “hump” in the China-Burma-India 
theater. 

In an educational vein, the con- 
tinual showing of a technicolor mo- 
tion picture tracing the history of 
aluminum from its discovery to pres- 
ent day applications, was one of the 
features of the exhibition. 

For the industrialist, the use of the 
metal in the synthetic gem field was 
shown, and Alcoa presented a three- 
dimensional exhibit depicting the 
manufacturing processes of aluminum 
from the mining of bauxite to the fin- 
ished product. 

Among the larger aluminum items, 
a model of a stream line railroad coach, 
and a lighter, cheaper and faster 
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motorcycle with aluminum extensive- 
ly used in the frame, fenders and en- 
gine, indicated the importance of this 
light-weight, durable material in mod- 
ern transportation. 


Sportsmen viewed the introduction 
of aluminum in many sporting items: 
fishing tackle, rowboats, baseball bats 
and outdoor fireplace accessories. 


For the home, vast improvements 
in the familiar products were in evi- 
dence . . . better, more practical, long- 
er wearing cooking utensils, new ef- 
ficiency in home appliances, modern 
slants in furniture. Also displayed 
were some brand new items, such as 
aluminum “cloth,” window frames, 
fans, and cast aluminum replacing 
cast iron in piano plates. 


And by way of emphasizing the 
versatility possible in the fabrication 
of aluminum, unrelated items such as 
baby carriages, hearing aid compo- 
nents, false teeth holders and _port- 
able lighting generators were present- 
ed by manufacturers from all parts 
of Connecticut. 


Connecticut manufacturers whose 
products were featured at the “Alu- 
minum Living” show included: Stan- 
ley Works, Corbin Cabinet Lock 
Company, Russell and Erwin Com- 
pany of New Britain; Highland Tubu- 
lar Products Company, Unionville; 
Horton Manufacturing Company, 
Bristol; Firetox System, Inc., West 
Hartford; Royal Typewriter Com- 
pany, Monarch Pipe Company, Bush 
Manufacturing Company, Anemostat 
Corporation, Hartford Electric Light 
Company, Bidwell Hardware Com- 
pany, Hartford Machine Screw Com- 
pany, Dictaphone Corporation, and 
Spencer Turbine Company of Hart- 
ford; Pratt, Read Company, Ivory- 
ton; Nestle Lemuir Company, South 
Meriden; Warren McArthur Corpora- 
tion, Bantam; G. E. Prentice Com- 
pany, Kensington; Charles Parker 
Company, Meriden; Torrington Man- 
ufacturing Company, Torrington; 
H. D. Catty Corporation, Norwalk; 
Scovill Manufacturing Company, 
Bristol Company, Waterbury; Homo- 
lite Corporation, Port Chester; Sprague 
Meter Company, Bridgeport; Audio 
Manufacturing Company, Stamford; 
Holo Krome Screw Corporation, Elm- 
wood. 
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(Top, left) EXAMPLES OF CURRENT aluminum production 
at the Scovill Manufacturing Company of Waterbury, are dis- 
played in the case at the extreme right. A refrigerator door 
and a radio grill, in miniature, a gasoline pump discharge valve, 
cigarette lighter and ash tray are among the items featured. 
(Top, right) THE SPOTLIGHT PICTURED on the table at 
the left is produced at Homelite Corporation in East Portchester. 
The Sprague Meter Company of Bridgeport exhibited the gas 
meter, and the refrigerator coil is by the Bush Manufacturing 
Company, Hartford; a mail box from Corbin Cabinet Lock 
Company, New Britain, and a measuring instrument case from 
the Bristol Company, Waterbury, are also shown. 

(Center, left) THE FIRETOX SYSTEM, INC. of West Hart- 
ford is the maker of the aluminum fire extinguisher displayed 
on the wall at the left, and below it are: a commercial vacuum 
cleaner from Spencer Turbine Company, Hartford; two alumi- 
num generators from Homelite Corporation, East Portchester; 
tools from Stanley Tools, New Britain; a typewriter from the 


Royal Typewriter Company of Hartford, and an aluminum 
typewriter frame. 
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(Center, right) DEPICTED ARE TWO tubular chairs from 
the Highland Tubular Products Company of Unionville; an 
aluminum piano plate from Pratt, Read & Company, Ivoryton; 
a wire screen of aluminum from the C. O. Jelliff Mfg. Com- 
pany, Southport, and on the wall, zippers from G. E. Prentice 
Mfg. Company, Kensington; a medicine cabinet manufactured 
by the Charles Parker Company of Meriden and aluminum 
phonograph records from Audio Manufacturing Company, Stam- 
ford. 

(Bottom, left) THE ANEMOSTAT CORPORATION of Hart- 
ford displayed airconditioning devices (in the background); the 
hardware items are by Russell and Erwin Company, New Britain, 
and the propeller blades are from Hamilton Standard Propeller 
Division of United Aircraft Corporation. On the extreme right 


is shown the graphic Alcoa display depicting the story of 
aluminum processing. 


_ (Bottom, right) A SERIES OF PROPELLER-TYPE fans by the 


Torrington Manufacturing Company, Torrington; fishing tackle, 
reel and golf clubs by the Horton Manufacturing Company, 
Bristol, are shown at the left. 
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“ALL ABOARD” FOR FUN: United Air Lines’ fleet of four- 
engined, 44-passenger, 4-mile-a-minute Mainliner 230’s are carry- 
ing more and more vacation-bound passengers from coast to 
coast as the spring and summer travel season gets underway. 


this summer. 


This airport view shows passengers boarding one of United’s 
Mainliner 230’s, forerunners of still larger four-engined 5-mile- 
a-minute, 52-passenger Mainliner 300’s to go in service late 


Seeing America in a Short Vacation 


MUCH AS WE BELIEVE Connecticut and New England offer unsur- 
passed vacation retreats, as enthusiastically attested by many western- 
ers who spend some of their vacations in the East, the fast service of- 
fered by American and United Airlines now opens possibilities never 
before available, of visiting the leading vacation spots in the West and 
Southwest during a two weeks’ vacation. 


ORACE GREELEY’s often re- 
peated advice to the young 
man seeking a career has 

taken on a special meaning this year 
to travel agents along the eastern sea- 
board who expect to do a land office 
business in vacation reservations for 
city dwellers who wish to enjoy the 
scenic beauty and the pleasure meccas 
of America’s West. 

“Go West Young Man” could be 





appropriately rewritten “Go West Mr. 
Tourist” in accordance with all the 
indications of the direction and volume 
of summer vacation travel during 
the coming months. Travel to Europe 
is a difficult matter to accomplish be- 
cause of still unsettled conditions on 
the war-torn continent. Americans— 
with the exception of those with spe- 
cial interests—have shown no great 
desire to wander amidst rubble and 
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ruin. In addition, transatlantic travel 
by tourists is held to a minimum in 
order to accommodate those on neces- 
sary postwar business. 

The result is that America looks 
within its own borders for the best 
in the way of vacations. The people 
of the eastern cities turn West to ex- 
amine vacation possibilities and find 
that many opportunities for quick, 
luxurious travel to the far corners of 
the United States are within their 
time and money budgets. 

The airlines have made preparations 
to play a major role in the postwar 
movement to “See America First.” 
Speed, luxury and economy are the 
principal factors listed by the airline 
officials who believe that the flying 
flagships will go to the forefront in 
postwar tourist business. 

American Airlines and United Air- 
lines, both flying out of Connecticut 
to the far West, offer schedules which 
enable the postwar tourist to have 
breakfast in the East and dinner in 
the far reaches of the West. As an 
example, American Airlines has a rou- 
tine schedule which calls for break- 
fast in New York at six o’clock in 


AIR TRAVEL COMFORT: Speed, com- 
fort and operating efficiency—something 
everyone looks for in the modern air- 
liner—are incorporated in United Air 
Lines’ four-engined 4- and 5-mile-a-min- 
ute Mainliner 230’s and 300’s. Coupled 
with the lowest air fares in history, these 
speedy new 44- to 52-passenger planes 
will be winging vacation-bound passengers 
from coast to coast this year as the age 


of flight unfolds. 
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the morning and dinner in El Paso, 
Tex., at 6:30 the same evening. Sched- 
ules are improved continually with 
the addition of new and faster equip- 
ment, so much so that this month’s 
airline schedule seems as old and as 
antiquated as yesterday’s newspaper. 
The speed factor, according to air- 
line officials, enables the vacationist 
to utilize his time to the full. A vaca- 
tion of a week’s length still enables 
the flying tourist to spend most of his 
holiday time in the far West. A two- 
week vacation enables him to make 
protracted visits at many of America’s 
primary vacation spots. The new 
planes, according to airline officials, 
are the top in travel luxury and tour- 
ists do not tire as their trips are ac- 
complished in a matter of hours. 
American and United Airlines com- 
bine to offer the entire West as a vaca- 
tion ground for the eastern tourist. 
American’s prime vacation-trip as- 
set is the Sun Country of the 
Great Southwest. After a quick trip 
to Phoenix, the air traveler can choose 
skiing and other winter sports in 
the morning, or bathing, riding and 
(Continued on page 29) 


(1) RESTFUL RECREATION: Only a 
few hours from home—no matter how far 
away “home” is—air travelers can look 
forward to restful recreation for this 
year’s vacation, with not a thought of 
travel fatigue. United Air Lines’ Main- 
liners serve some of the most famous re- 
sort sections from coast to coast, includ- 
ing the Palm Springs, Calif., area shown. 


(2) FISHING IN THE “Sun Country” 
of Arizona, Texas and Southern Califor- 
nia? Here’s an angler at a dude ranch 
busy trying to lure trout from a moun- 
tain stream. 


(3) “OLD FAITHFUL”: A familiar sight 
which makes Yellowstone National Park 
one of the most popular of the West’s 
vacation lands is “Old Faithful” geyser, 
shown as it performs on schedule. 


(4) FUN FOR FLIGHT TOURISTS: 
Along an old trail in Arizona, tourists get 
a taste of outdoor life in the Southwest 
after debarking from an overnight Ameri- 
can Airlines flight from the East. 


(5) ON AIR TRAVEL HORIZON: The 
rugged grandeur of the West, portrayed 
here by the Grand Canyon of the Yellow- 
stone River, is on the 1946 air travel hori- 
zon for thousands of vacationers. Some of 
the country’s most famous recreation 
areas are served by United Air Lines’ 
coast-to-coast and Pacific Coast Main- 
liners. 


(6) DUDE RANCH FUN: Ranch life 
in the southwestern Sun Country is en- 
joyed by many winter vacationists from 
eastern and northern regions. These riders 
start off with their mounts at one of the 
guest ranches that are serviced daily by 
American Airlines service to the Sun 
Country. 








Connecticut Takes Care 
of Its Veterans 


ment of the program of the State 

of Connecticut for the veteran, 
which has been carried on with a mini- 
mum of fanfare and publicity. The 
main theme of the program is one of 
aiding veterans to aid themselves. The 
program is designed essentially to 
make sure that Connecticut veterans 
should never suffer for the want of 
financial aid or medical care. In ad- 
dition, numerous provisions, not found 
in other states, have been made to help 
the veterans during the transitory 
period from soldier to civilian. Many 
laws have also been enacted for the 
benefit of their dependents. Emphasis 
has been placed upon their opportuni- 
ties to secure training or education to 
fit the individual’s needs in order that 
they may ultimately find themselves 
a niche which will give them a maxi- 
mum of work satisfaction and eco- 
nomic security. 

George E. MacDougall, Assistant 
Director of the State Veterans’ Com- 
mission, has prepared a booklet for 
Connecticut veterans—‘“a digest of 
the major benefits provided by the 
State of Connecticut for veterans and 
their dependents.” This publication 
does not contain information about 
the rights and benefits of veterans 
provided by the Federal Government, 
because this data has been made read- 
ily available in numerous other pub- 
lications. It is concerned specifically 
with State benefits and is designed for 
distribution through the Commission 
and local veterans’ service centers. 
Copies may also be secured in volume 
for use by personnel managers. 

The booklet furnishes details about 
the coordinating activities of the Con- 
necticut Veterans’ Reemployment and 
Advisory Commission, which include 
guidance and assistance in the organi- 
zation of local Service Centers, train- 
ing of personnel in community orienta- 
tion courses, operational and counselor 
training courses, and special confer- 
ences to effectively serve the veteran. 
Other benefits listed in the booklet are 
as follows: 


I is interesting to note the develop- 


State Veterans’ Home and Hospital 
Located at Rocky Hill, the home 


* Data prepared by John P. Ahern, executive 
assistant, M.A.C, 





and hospital, operated under the direc- 
tion of the Veterans’ Home Commis- 
sion created in 1927, has a capacity 
of 284 in the hospital and 776 in the 
home. It was completed as recently as 
1940 at a cost of $3,166,186. Nearing 
completion at the present time is an 
addition to the hospital which will 
increase the hospital capacity to 612 
patients by the latter part of 1946. 
Plans also have been completed for the 
construction of an addition to the 
home which will double its present 
capacity of 776, for an ultimate com- 
bined capacity of 2,164. 

In addition to maintaining the State 
Home and Hospital, the Veterans’ 
Home Commission is authorized by 
the State Legislature to pay for the 
maintenance of Connecticut veterans 
at their own home or in any hospital 
in the State, if that is necessary. 


Support of Families of Veterans 


Any widowed mother, wife or hus- 
band, or child or children under 16 
years of age, who are without adequate 
means of support, of any Connecticut 
veteran admitted to the State Home 
or Hospital, or otherwise under the 
care of the Veterans’ Home Commis- 
sion, shall be eligible for support from 
the State not exceeding $10 a week 
for each dependent widowed mother, 
or wife or husband, and not to exceed 
$6 per week for each dependent child. 

The widow, each child, parent, 
brother or sister of any veteran who 
died while in service, may be assisted 
by the Veterans’ Home Commission 
if such person or persons shall be with- 
out sufficient means of support by 
reason of the death of such soldier, 
sailor or marine. 


Medical Care 


All veterans, who, from disease, 
wounds or accident, shall need medi- 
cal or surgical care and treatment, or 
who shall have become mentally ill 
and who shall have no adequate means 
of support, whether such disability is 
service-connected or not, shall be en- 
titled to admission to the State Hos- 
pital or any hospital designated by the 
State Veterans’ Home. Commission, 
and shall be entitled to receive neces- 
sary food, clothing, care and treat- 
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ment therein, at the expense of the 
State, upon duly making application 
for such care to the Veterans’ Home 
Commission directly or through an- 
other veteran. If necessary, transporta- 
tion to the hospital will be provided 
by the State. 


Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Marines’ 
Fund 


To assist Connecticut veterans or 
their widows or dependent children 
under 16 years of age, in temporary 
financial need, the State has created a 
Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Marines’ Fund. 

Originally set up at two and one 
half million dollars, this Fund is now 
to be increased to $15,000,000 through 
an increase in the State tax on ciga- 
rettes. 

The Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Marines’ 
Fund is administered for the State by 
the Connecticut Department, Ameri- 
can Legion, with a small State staff 
augmented by volunteer Service Of- 
ficers of local posts of the Legion. 


Housing 


More than five and one half million 
dollars was appropriated by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State at a Spe- 
cial Session held in May of 1946 for 
the purpose of aiding local communi- 
ties to provide housing for veterans. 

One act, under which five million 
dollars was appropriated, authorizes 
local communities to undertake hous- 
ing projects for veterans and provides 
that the State shall pay 50 per cent of 
the expense incurred by any local com- 
munity in establishing any temporary 
housing project for veterans. 

Under another act it is provided 
that the State Housing Authority, 
upon order of the Governor, may pur- 
chase from the Federal government, 
for resale to municipalities, any struc- 
tures or materials available for use 
for housing for veterans. The sum of 
$500,000 was appropriated for this 
purpose. 

In addition, the General Assembly 
appropriated the sum of $50,000 to 
be used as a revolving fund by the 
State Forester for the purpose of pro- 
ducing lumber from State forests or 
from private forest lands to be used 
solely for housing for veterans. 
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And finally, the sum of $317,930 
was appropriated for the University 
of Connecticut for the purpose of ex- 
tending and enlarging utilities of the 
main campus of the University, par- 
ticularly with respect to utility serv- 
ices for housing for veterans. 


Education and Training of Chil- 
dren of Veterans 


Any child between the ages of 16 
and 23, inclusive, of any Connecticut 
veteran of World War I or II, who 
was killed in action, or died as a result 
of such service, shall receive, upon 
application to the State Board of Edu- 
cation, state aid for tuition, matricu- 
lation fees, board, room rent, books 
and supplies for such child attending 
an educational or training institution 
of college grade or any other institu- 
tion of higher learning or commercial 
training, a teachers’ college, a voca- 
tional school or any accredited mili- 
tary preparatory school. The amount 
of such aid shall not exceed $200 per 
year for each beneficiary, provided the 
State shall pay for the board and room 
of any such beneficiary. 


Admission Priorities at University 
of Connecticut 


The University of Connecticut is 
doing everything possible to make it 
possible for any qualified Connecticut 
veteran to pursue his or her education 
at this State institution. The Board of 
Trustees have established admission 
priorities giving veterans first prefer- 
ence. 


Veterans may enter the University 
as regular undergraduate candidates 
for a degree, as graduate students, as 
transfer students who have attended 
other accredited colleges or universi- 
ties or as students taking short-time 
non-credit courses of various types. 


State High School Diplomas 


The Secretary of the State Board 
of Education shall issue a State High 
School Diploma to any person who has 
submitted satisfactory evidence that 
he has education equivalent to that 
required for graduation from high 
school. 


Instruction and Training at High 
School Level 


The State Board of Education has 
been authorized to provide instruc- 
tion and training in high school sub- 
jects in any part of the State where 
there is need for such instruction for 
veterans of World War II which can- 


not be met by town boards of educa- 
tion, 


State Schools in Year Round Basis 


The State Board of Education has 
ordered all state operated teachers’ col- 
leges and technical (trade) schools to 
be operated on a year round basis and 
on Saturdays and evenings to make 
the most effective use of these facili- 
ties in meeting the requirements of re- 
turning Connecticut veterans. 


On-the-Job Training 


In order to expedite the evaluation 
and approval of On-the-Job Training 
programs through which Conecticut 
veterans may receive a subsistence al- 
lowance in addition to their learning 
wages, the State has allotted sufficient 
extra funds to add 25 new field agents 
to the staff of the State Board of Edu- 
cation charged with the responsibility 
of evaluating and recommending for 
approval to the State Board of Educa- 
tion On-the-Job Training program. 


In order to speed up the evaluation 
and approval of apprentice training the 
State has furnished additional person- 
nel to assist the two federal Apprentice 
Training Service agents assigned to the 
Connecticut State Apprenticeship 
Council of the State Labor Depart- 
ment. 


Vocational Rehabilitation 


The State Board of Education has 
been directed by the Legislature to dis- 
burse funds provided for vocational 
rehabilitation of non-service connect- 
ed disabled veterans, as well as other 
citizens over 16 years of age and to 
rehabilitate vocationally and place in 
remunerative occupations physically 
disabled veterans who in the opinion 
of the State Board of Education, are 
susceptible of rehabilitation. 


Employment Preferences and 
Benefits 


By law any honorably discharged 
War Veteran who meets the minimum 
requirements of any State job shall 
have five (5) points added to his 
earned examination rating if he or 
she is not eligible for a federal dis- 
ability pension and ten (10) points 
if he or she is eligible for federal dis- 
ability compensation. 


For retirement purposes veterans re- 
turning to State service have the period 
of their service in the armed forces 
added to the time actively employed 
by the State and if their pay at the 
time of induction was less than they 
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were receiving from the State at that 
time the State pays their contribution 
to the State Retirement Fund during 
such service in the armed forces. 


Second Injury Fund 


Of particular benefit to permanent- 
ly disabled veterans of this State is 
the new Connecticut law providing a 
Second Injury Fund. Under this law 
an employee who has previously in- 
curred a permanent disability by means 
of the total loss of use of one hand, 
one arm, one foot, one leg, one eye 
or the reduction of sight in one eye 
to one-tenth or less of normal vision 
with glasses, and sustains another in- 
jury for which compensation is pro- 
vided, and which results in permanent 
total incapacity by means of the loss 
of use of another of said members or 
eye, or the reduction of sight in the 
other eye to one-tenth or less of nor- 
mal vision with glasses, shall be paid 
compensation by his employer for such 
subsequent injury after which he shall 
be paid additional weekly compensa- 
tion during the continuance of his 
total incapacity from the Second In- 
jury Fund. As the employer previously 
was required to pay compensation on 
the basis of the accumulation of dis- 
abilities the law enacted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1945 providing for 
the Second Injury Fund has the effect 
of minimizing the liability of an em- 
ployer and thereby encouraging the 
employment of disabled persons. 


Tax Exemptions 
Unincorporated Business Taxes 


Connecticut veterans, upon filing 
proper papers, are exempt for three 
years from payment of any State un- 
incorporated business tax on any new 
business established within two years 
of discharge and from payment of per- 
sonal property taxes on stock in trade, 
fixtures and equipment of such a new 
business for the same period of time. 


Property Taxes 


Property to the amount of $1,000 
which belongs to or is held in trust for 
a Connecticut veteran or his wife, is 
exempt from taxation for life. Under 
certain conditions this exemption also 
is available to the widow, mother or 
father of a veteran. 

The same exemption is granted vet- 
erans of the Merchant Marine with 
90 days service in World War II for 
two years after the cessation of hostili- 
ties. 

Any Connecticut veteran, who is 

(Continued on page 38) 








Connecticut War Plants Available’ 


IGHT government surplus war 
Bens in Connecticut are still 

available and obtainable from 
the War Assets Administration. They 
vary from one-story to five-story 
buildings and run from 17,000 to 650,- 
000 square feet in area. They are mod- 
ern plants, and are for sale through 
the offices of the War Assets Adminis- 
tration, at 600 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass., under Regional Direc- 
tor John E. Millea. 

Some of these plants are equipped 
for immediate manufacturing, but 
may be purchased with or without 
equipment. They are not specialty 
plants and are suited for any type of 
industry. 

The Government has recently dis- 
posed of eight surplus plants in Con- 
necticut. In four instances the proper- 
ties were sold to companies other than 
the present tenants. Two of these will 
be occupied by industries from Rhode 
Island and Pennsylvania, and there 
is every expectation that they will aid 
greatly the continued employment 
program in this state. The eight plants 
disposed of are in New Haven, Ham- 
den, Willimantic, Niantic, Hartford, 
and Groton. These plants, and the 
eleven which the War Assets Adminis- 
tration expects to dispose of, are 
equipped with many facilities includ- 
ing railroad sidings. They are also 
located in good labor areas. 

In order that prospective purchasers 
will have all the information they de- 
sire, the War Assets Administration 
has prepared brochures for the plants 
for disposal. These brochures may be 
obtained at any of the War Assets 
Administration regional offices. They 
show a photograph of each plant re- 
spectively, and the availability of all 
facilities. The War Assets Administra- 
tion also has a staff available to travel 
to discuss the disposal of any of the 
eleven plants. 

Any of these plants may be either 
leased or sold. They may be negotiated 
for after being advertised for a mini- 
mum period of fourteen days, and 
will be available for occupancy ninety 
days after all negotiations have been 
completed. 

Plancor 248 is located on South St., 
New Britain. It is a building of con- 
crete structure with a clearance of 





* Information furnished by 
Regional Director, War 
May 10, 1946. 


John E. Millea, 
Assets Corporation, 


fifteen feet. The total floor area is 
44,616 square feet. Water and sew- 
age disposal by the municipality. Pow- 
er and light by utility company. There 
are approximately three acres of land. 

In Southington, the plant is Plan- 
cor 612N. It is a combination factory 
and office building of concrete frame 
and brick veneer. Clearance in the 
factory section is twenty feet. This 
plant was designed for manufactur- 
ing, assembling, and testing airplane 
engines. It has a floor area of approxi- 
mately 650,000 square feet. There are 
40 acres of land. Water is supplied 
by two wells on site supplemented by 
supply from the city. Sewage by dis- 
posal plant on site. Power and light 
by local utility companies. Railroad 
siding, New Haven Railroad. 

Another plant in New Britain is 
Plancor 677 and is located in the 
Cedar Hill section of the city. It con- 
sists of an office building and a cafe- 
teria. The office building also has a 
basement and the over-all floor space 
is approximately 55,000 square feet. 
Ceiling clearance is eleven feet six 
inches. It covers approximately 2.2 
acres of land. 


In the Cedar Hill section of New 
Britain is another plant, Plancor 799. 
This building is of reinforced con- 
crete, framing and brick walls, twen- 
ty-two feet clearance over production 
line, ten feet in service area. It has 
a floor area of approximately 75,000 
square feet. Land area is about 2.47 
acres. Utilities are supplied by city and 
local companies. 

Located at 640 Windsor St., Hart- 
ford, is a plant under Plancor 1213. 
It is a building with a basement of 
mill-type construction. Ceiling clear- 
ance is sixteen feet seven inches. It 
has a sprinkler system and utilities are 
furnished by the city and local com- 
panies. 

Five buildings with a total floor 
area of 258,400 square feet are located 
on Flower St., Hartford, on Plancor 
108. The main building of five stories 
has a floor area of approximately 132,- 
000 square feet. It has a land area of 
1.6 acres. The buildings have brick 
walls and are of mill construction 
type. There is a sprinkler system. 


Plancor 2107 is for the plant at the 
corner of Blatchley Ave. and Peck 
St., New Haven. It is a three-story 
building with basement, having a floor 
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space of 43,300 square feet. There is 
.46 acre of land. It has a sprinkler sys- 
tem. Water and utilities are supplied 
by local utility companies. 

Plant WAR 49 is located on Em- 
mett St., Bristol. It is a combined of- 
fice and factory building with a total 
floor space of approximately 202,000 
square feet. The land area is 23.16 
acres. Utilities are supplied by local 
utility companies. 





Ways to Raise Money 


(Continued from page 10) 


RFC has done little financing of or- 
dinary businesses on its own. In many 
cases where banks have been reluctant 
to assume the entire risk of a particu- 
lar loan, the RFC has shared the risk 
by participating in the loan. These 
“participations” represent the bulk of 
RFC industrial financing. 

7. Commercial Finance Companies: 
These establishments are a new factor 
in the long-term corporate capital 
field. Formerly their funds were prac- 
tically 100 per cent invested in in- 
stallment paper arising from the sale 
to consumers of motor cars, trucks, 
and household appliances. 


With the coming of the war, high 
individual incomes and few or no sales 
of installment-bought cars or appli- 
ances, they found their funds largely 
unemployed. 

For a while a portion of their funds 
were used to purchase corporations 
having unusually attractive earnings. 
At present they are more likely to be 
a source of capital for smaller com- 
panies than for larger ones. With the 
return of peacetime sales operations, it 
seems likely their available funds will 
be reemployed in installment financ- 
ing. 

8. Company’s Own Stockholders: 
This is a source of capital often over- 
looked. Sometimes without changing 
relative equity positions, and upon 
especially favorable terms, all the 
needed capital can be secured from the 
stockholders who are familiar with 
the company’s needs and who have 
confidence in its management and its 
future. 
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NEWS FORUM 


This department includes digested news and comment about 


Connecticut Industry of interest to management and others 


desiring to follow industrial news and trends. 


THAT “AGGRESSIVE ACTION 
is under way, looking toward increas- 
creasing commercial work in diversi- 
fied products,” at the Electric Boat 
Company of Groton, was disclosed by 
President Lawrence Y. Spear in the 
company’s 46th annual report, made 
public recently. 

The submarines and PT boats, pro- 
duced by the company during war 
years, have made way for the manu- 
facture of several completely new 
products including a line of medium 
sized color offset presses, soon to be 
made available by the firm both in 
this country and abroad, “electric pin- 
boys”—machines which eliminate the 
necessity of pin boys in bowling alleys; 
“armorlite” truck bodies for small and 
medium sized trucks; castings for 
package-wrapping machines and for 
air-conditioning equipment; heavy 
machine tools; cylinder heads and oil 
burners. 

The company’s activities in the 
marine equipment field have not been 
entirely sidetracked by the production 
of these new products, and new lines 
of “Elco” pleasure boats, and trawl- 
ers with welded steel hulls, are includ- 
ed in the firm’s peacetime schedule. 


x *k 


DIRECTORS OF THE United Air- 
craft Corporation recently appointed 


three new vice presidents: William P. 
Gwinn, general manager of Pratt and 
Whitney Aircraft Division; Rex B. 
Beisel, general manager of Chance- 
Vought Aircraft Division, and Lauren 
D. Lyman, in charge of public rela- 
tions. 

Mr. Gwinn has been employed by 
the firm for 19 years, in various capaci- 
ties including west coast representa- 
tive, assistant sales manager, and as- 
sistant general manager, and in 1944 
he was elected general manager. 

Mr. Beisel joined the United Air- 
craft staff 14 years ago as assistant 
chief engineer and has served in his 
present position since April 1943. 

Mr. Lyman is well-known in the 
newspaper and public relations field, 
having been a member of the staff of 
the New York Times for 19 years be- 
fore becoming associated with the 
United Aircraft in 1938 as assistant to 
the president, in charge of public rela- 
tions. 


x * 


FRANK J. KELLY, co-founder of 
the Kell-Strom Tool Company of 
Hartford, has resigned as president of 
the company to become chairman of 
the board of directors, and Robert J. 
Decker has been promoted to presi- 
dent. 

Other executive changes include the 


Back to Brighter Colors... 


In apparel, the trend is toward the opposite of drab sameness in multiple which 
prevailed during the war. Packaging specialists say that the same thirst for 
bright and cheery relief to the eye will result in a new era in carton design— 
see editorial in April 19th Printers’ Ink. 


Since catching the eye is the first step in making mass sales from 
store counters and shelves—impulse buying, that is—might it not 
be well to review your Folding Paper Boxes with the idea of 
“snapping them up” a bit, should they need it? 


In such a review, Robertson designers will be glad to 
cooperate, offering, without obligation, suggestions 


for your consideration. 


appointment of George H. Gouse as 
vice president, and Arthur J. Gleed 
as secretary. 

The firm was organized in 1942 for 
the manufacture of tools and dies, 
special machines and service tools for 
the aircraft industry. 


x *k *& 
AT THE THIRD ANNUAL Con- 


necticut Sales Managers Conference, 
held at the Hotel Bond recently, Rob- 
ert Humphreys, National Affairs edi- 
tor of Newsweek Magazine, told those 
in attendance that the left wing tend- 
encies of our administration politics 
are now “on the decline” for the first 
time since 1934. 

Before joining Newsweek in 1944, 
Mr. Humphreys was associated with 
the International News Service as a 


ROBERT HUMPHREYS 


political writer, and for eight years 
covered the political scene in Washing- 
ton. 

Attributing the gain in power of 
the minority left wing to the political 
skill of President Roosevelt, Mr. Hum- 
phreys explained that the reason for 
the current waning of leftist influ- 
ences was the death of the former 
president, coupled with the prevalence 
of open warfare between the socialis- 
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SHOWN AT THE THIRD ANNUAL Connecticut Sales Managers Conference, left 
to right, William Rados, associate director of Department and Sales Merchandising 
Training of Schenley Distillers Corgoration; Stanley M. Heins, President, Hartford 
Sales Managers Club, who presided at the evening session; Frederick B. Heitkamp, 
vice president of American Type Founders Sales Corporation and Benjamin N. Lesk, 
vice president of the Institute of Public Relations, Inc. 


tic and communistic elements of the 
left wing, and the fact that the rank 
and file of labor, now in a much im- 
proved financial position, is turning 
to more conservative thinking to pro- 
tect that position. 

President Truman’s liberalism, ac- 
cording to Mr. Humphreys, is “hedged 
by conservatism of hard-won acquisi- 
tion,” and that although his political 
instincts dictate the left course, his 
sympathies are with the center and 
right. 

The newspaper man offered that “‘the 
Truman goal is prosperity by 1948, 
with a pocket full of money for all. 
They will then either be indifferent 
and not vote at all, or go out and 
vote for him.” 

The Conference was sponsored by 
the Hartford Chamber of Commerce, 
and organized by the Sales Managers 
Club of Hartford. 

Stanley Heins, president of the Sales 
Managers Club, presided at the eve- 
ning meeting, and Frank Townsend, 
vice president of the club, was toast- 
master. 

At the afternoon session, William 
Rados, associate director of Depart- 
ment and Sales Merchandising Train- 
ing of Schenley Distillers Corporation, 
urged sales executives to use scientific 
“manpower appraisal forms” in rating 
employees, in his address entitled 
“Selection of Supervisory Sales Per- 
sonnel.” 

Other speakers at the afternoon 
panel were Frederick B. Heitkamp, 
vice president of American Type 
Founders Sales Corporation, who ad- 
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vocated the use of “selective selling,” 
and Benjamin K. Lesk, vice president 
of the Institute of Public Relations, 


Inc. 
x & *® 


THE BUSH MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY of West Hartford has 
received the authorization of. the 
Civilian Production Administration 
for the construction of a new $600,- 
000 factory. 

The Bush building project is one of 
a substantial number of non-residen- 
tial building applications recently ap- 
proved by the state CPA headquarters. 

Other industrial plants which have 
received authorizations as disclosed by 
CPA Manager, Bruce S. MacMillian, 
include a foundry building for the 
Scovill Manufacturing Company of 
Waterbury, The Hartford Gas Com- 
pany, Singer Manufacturing Company, 
Bridgeport, the Neptune Meter Com- 
pany, Danbury, the Western Electric 
Company, West Haven, and Shelton 
Hosiery Mills, Inc., Shelton. 


xk 


AT THE FIRST National Plastics 
Exposition held in New York re- 
cently, the future of plastics in busi- 
ness, industry and the home was en- 
livened with the introduction of sev- 
eral completely new products, and a 
score of new applications of well- 
known plastic items. 

The American Cyanamid & Chemi- 
cal Company of Waterbury revealed 
the development of “Laminac,” a 
transparent plastic resin, especially 
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adapted for use as a shield for overhead 
fluorescent lighting fixtures, since it 
will not soften when exposed to heat. 

A new solution, “syton,” to aid in 
making women’s hosiery run-proof 
was presented by Monsanto Chemical 
Company, and the U. S. Rubber Com- 
pany showed a new textile treating 
resin designed to give permanent crisp- 
ness to cotton fabrics. 

Among the familiar products, ny- 
lon was exhibited by Du Pont in the 
forms of molded dishes, tennis racket 
strings, and shoe materials . . . and 
the well-known Lucite was featured 
as a transparent green material which 
absorbs ultra-violet light while pro- 
tecting from sunburn. It is being 
manufactured for use as top sections 
for sightseeing buses, windshields and 
taxi cab tops. 

A conversation piece for genera- 
tions, the bottle that can be 
“squeezed,” has been made a reality 
by the Plax Corporation of Hartford, 
and was one of the features of the 
plastics show. It is made of a relatively 
new plastic material called Polyethy- 
lene, and because it is unbreakable and 
provides unusual resistance to chemical 
actions, it is particularly adapted for 
use in the chemical and pharmaceuti- 


cal fields. 
xk k * 


ONE OF BRIDGEPORT’S OLD- 
EST manufacturing plants, the H.'O. 
Canfield Company, engaged in the 
rubber manufacturing business for 
over 50 years, has recently been taken 
over by the Pantasote Industries of 
New York. 

Pantasote officials have disclosed that 
plans for modernizing and increasing 
the firm’s production facilities have 
been drafted, and that the expansion 
operations will begin immediately. 

New officers of the company in- 
clude: Hans Wyman, president; 
Charles A. Wyman, executive vice 
president; John F. Dunnigan, vice 
president. H. J. Donnelly, former 
president of the Canfield Company, is 
now chairman of the board. 


x*wr 


THE “VICTORY YARD” in Grot- 
on, which was used during the war 
for the construction of submarines, 
has recently been purchased through 
the War Assets Administration, by 
Charles Pfizer & Co., Inc., of Brook- 
lyn. 

In addition to the Victory Yard 
tract, which consists of 28 acres, the 
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firm has also purchased neighboring 
land totaling in all, 75 acres, and is 
planning the construction of new 
buildings for the manufacture of fine 
chemicals, including Penicillin. 

The company, which will continue 
to operate and expand its Brooklyn 
plant, was welcomed to Connecticut 
on May 11, at a dinner arranged by 
the Connecticut Development Com 
mission. The affair was attended by 
more than 100 guests, including John 
L. Smith, president of the company, 
John E. McKeen, vice president, Gov- 
ernor Baldwin, Willard B. Rogers, 
chairman of the commission, and 
Ralph A. Powers, president of the 
Robertson Paper Box Company, and 
a member of the commission. 


xk 
B. FRANKLIN CONNOR, who 


has been associated with the Plastics 
division at Colt’s Patent Fire Arms 
Manufacturing Company for 21 years, 
has been promoted to executive vice 
president of the firm, according to an 
announcement by Colt’s 
Graham H. Anthony. 
Mr. Conner’s appointment is in line 
with the company’s long-range pro- 


president, 
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gram toward the establishment of a 
“sound peacetime operational basis,” 
it was revealed by Mr. Anthony, and 
his new responsibilities will place him 
in charge of the arms, Autosan and 
plastics divisions. 

In addition, Mr. Conner will direct 
the rehabilitation and relocation of 
those manufacturing divisions, effect- 
ing the movement of the arms and 
Autosan divisions from their present 
old buildings to the company’s more 
modern ‘“‘saw-tooth” building. The 
plastics division will be moved from 
the West Armory to the South Ar- 
mory, where production operations 
will be stepped up to meet the back- 
log of unfilled orders, and research and 
engineering activities in the develop- 
ment of new methods and products 
will be accelerated. 

Mr. Conner studied engineering at 
Stevens Institute, and received spe- 
cialized training in plastics at New 
York University. He is well known in 
the plastics field, having formerly 
served as president of the firm of Con- 
ner and Lattin of Newark, before that 
plant was acquired by Colt’s, and as 
president of the Plastic Button Insti- 
tute of America. 


— 


SIDNEY A. FINER, vice president 
of Pond’s Extract Company of Clin- 
ton, was rccently elected a director 





SIDNEY A. FINER 


of the Manufacturers Association of 
Connecticut, Inc., by the Board of 
Directors to represent Middlesex 
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County, filling the unexpired term of 
W. R. Jennings, who resigned effec- 
tive January 1. 

Born and educated in England, Mr. 
Finer came to America in 1911. He 
entered the employ of the Pond’s Ex- 
tract Company in 1916 and has been 
associated with the company since that 
time with the exception of two years 
during the first World War, when he 
served with the army overseas. He 
was elected vice president of the firm 
in 1945. 

The new director is actively inter- 
ested in civic affairs in the town of 
Clinton, and served on the board of 
education for 10 years, holding the 
position of chairman for three years. 
He is a director of the New Haven 
Shore Line R. R. Company, and has 
served as treasurer of the Middlesex 
County YMCA, director of the Mid- 
dlesex County Manufacturers Associa- 
tion and state commander of the 
American Legion, 


x wk * 


EMPLOYEES of the A. C. Gilbert 
Company of New Haven recently at- 
tended the fourth annual service din- 
ner in honor of co-workers with ten 
or more years of continuous service. 
The affair was held at the Taft Hotel 
in New Haven, and 260 veteran em- 
ployees were honored. 

A. C. Gilbert, president of the com- 
pany, paid special tribute to four 
workers of the 30 year group, who 
were presented with 30-year emblems, 
and personal gifts. 


xk * 


AN - INTERESTING four-page 
booklet has been prepared by the Ray- 
bestos Company of Bridgeport, out- 
lining for employees the company’s 
proposed summer recreational plans, 
which provide for a wide range of ac- 
tivities at the new athletic field, at 


Photographs in this issue, requiring credit, 
were gathered from the following sources: 
Cover, Josef Scaylea, Glastonbury; page 6 
(bottom) and page 7 (lower left), George 
H. Van Anda, New York City; page 11, 
Lindsay Studios, Hartford; page 12, Unit- 
ed Airlines Photos; page 13 (Nos. 1, 3 
and 5) United Airlines Photos, (No. 2, 4 
and 6) American Airlines Photos; page 
18, Hartford Times Photo; page 20, 
Whitehouse Studio, Clinton; page 27, 
Hartford Courant Photo. 
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Memorial Park, and the extension of 
the park’s facilities for the develop- 
ment of additional sport programs. 

R. B. Davis, general manager of 
the company, told employees in a mes- 
sage incorporated in the descriptive 
folder, that the company is hopeful 
that the workers will all participate in 
at least one of the programs because 
“all of these activities are being 
planned because it is our feeling that 
recreation benefits you, aids your 
health, and provides you with an op- 
portunity to spend time out in the 
sunshine with your friends and as- 
sociates of your working hours.” 


kkk 


THE U. S. TIME _.CORPORA- 
TION, through its president, Joachim 
Lehmkuhl, has revealed extensive plans 
for the expansion of the firm’s produc- 
tion facilities, including the establish- 
ment of a plant in Dundee, Scotland. 

The company’s main plant is locat- 
ed in Middlebury, and an assembly 
plant is maintained in Little Rock, 
Arkansas. According to the president’s 
annual report to the directors, the 
production of alarm clocks at the Lit- 
tle Rock plant has now reached a peak 
comparable to pre-war production, 
with reconversion from war-time pro- 
duction nearly completed. 

The Scotland branch will be estab- 
lished with a view toward competing 
for a share of the British Empire mar- 
ket and is expected to be in operation 
late in 1946, according to Mr. Lehm- 
kuhl. It will be manned, in key posi- 
tions, by some Middlebury and Water- 
bury employees, and several English- 
men who have been. brought over to 
the Middlebury factory for special 
training in watch manufacturing and 
marketing. 


x** 


THE USE OF EXTENSIVE AD- 
VERTISING by businessmen and 
industrialists to bring American think- 
ing out of the “age of confusion” was 
recommended by Herman L. Stein- 
kraus, president of the Bridgeport 
Brass Company, in an address before 
the annual meeting of the Chamber 
of Commerce in Indianapolis recently. 

Mr. Steinkraus pointed out that hu- 
man relations today are surrounded by 
confusion concerning the pressing 
economic issues which are slowing 
progress in industry and business and 
seriously deterring increased oppor- 
tunity and security for workers. 

The brass company official recom- 
mended that every business and indus- 


trial concern incorporate in their gen- 
eral advertising and sales program, pro- 
motion aimed at guiding the nation’s 
thinking on the great issues of the 
day, so that the point of view of busi- 
ness will be just as thoroughly under- 
stood as that of labor. 


xk 


AT THE STANLEY CHEMICAL 
COMPANY in Berlin, a subsidiary of 
the Stanley Works, W. H. Baldwin 
has been recently elected Treasurer, 
succeeding President W. J. Kerin in 
that position. , 

Mr. Baldwin was associated with 
the General Electric Company in 
Bridgeport until 1942 when he joined 
the Stanley staff. 

K. E. Relyea, who has been with the 
firm since 1933, has been named works 
manager, a newly created position, the 
duties of which include direction of 
production, construction and repairs. 


x kk 


PAUL W. ADAMS, who for three 
years served as counsel for The Manu- 
facturers’ Association of Connecticut, 
Inc., has recently opened his own of- 
fice for the practice of law at 3 Lewis 
Street, Hartford. 

He came to the Association in 1939, 
shortly after his graduation from 
Trinity College and Yale Law School, 
and was active in all general legal and 
legislative matters affecting the manu- 
facturers of Connecticut, until 1942, 
when he joined the Naval Reserve. 

Mr. Adams intends to specialize in 
the labor law field, and will continue 
to perform research work for the As- 
sociation on state and federal corpora- 
tion taxes. 


x kk 


HERE ARE SOME INTERESTING 
examples of Connecticut industry’s 
forward-looking strides along new 
product lines as displayed at the Bet- 
ter Homes and New Products Exposi- 
tion in Boston recently: 

Wiring by Wiremold of Hartford, 
featuring an abundance of electric 
light fixture outlets, and their attrac- 
tive concealment, played an important 
part in the prefabricated house ex- 
hibit. 

General Products, Inc., of Stamford, 
exhibited a 12 inch model boat, pow- 
ered with dry cell batteries, and made 
of plastic. The parts are sold cut to 
pattern and packaged, ready for as- 
sembling . . . an educational, enter- 
taining project for youngsters, 
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FINDING 
TROUBLE 


te 


before 
IT HAPPENS 


Every morning at Kellogg & 
Bulkeley we hold a planning 
conference on the jobs in the 
shop. Schedules are reviewed, 
possible difficulties discussed 
and a plan of action decided 
upon to meet these difficulties 
before they occur. 


The advantages of this sys- 
tem to our own organization 
and to our cutomers are ob- 
vious. Under the constant 
supervision of this planning 
group of experts, no job can 
be forgotten . .. no job can get 
into difficulties without quick 
action to correct the trouble. 


This little known detail of our 
operations is just another im- 
portant advantage of working 
with Kellogg & Bulkeley... 
just another good reason why 
it is wise to consult a Kellogg & 
Bulkeley representative when 
your printing needs attention. 
The number to call is 5-3157. 
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THE KELLOGG & BULKELEY CO. 
OFFSET LITHOGRAPHERS 
419 Franklin Ave. - Hartford 
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Here is an unusually clear and concise explanation 


of the value of modern cost methods and how they 


work. A copy of this new booklet will be mailed to 


you on request. No obligation. 





MANAGEMENT OO 2.00-8.2-8.4 





THE GRIME 
FROM THE PORES 


Handeez is the prophylactic skin cleanser 
that satisfes both shop and office needs. 
Where ordinary toilet soaps fail, Handeez 
literally lifts the grime from the pores—yet 
its action is so gentle that it is used on the 
face as well as on hands. It contains, in addi- 
tion to an emulsifier, a steri- 
lized vegetable emollient 
ingredient that acts as an 
absorbent. Bulking big, it is 
economical becauseyou buy 
itby weightand useitby vol- 
ume. Write for pamphlet, 
“Be Kind ToThese Hands.” 


Prevento 


saves time and money 
too. It is the famous 
protective cream 
whose durable film 
bars cutting oil 
irritants. Comes 
in 14-ounce tidy 
jars, orin bulk, 
by pails. 


The C. B. DOLGE CO. 
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A new gas or electric broiler with 
a revolving skewer feature was dis- 
played by the H. C. Thomson Com- 
pany of Bristol. 


x kk 


THE NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 
Division of the United States Rubber 
Company has recently been awarded 
the second prize in the “smaller plants” 
group, in the firm’s annual Safety 
Contest conducted among all its plants. 

The awards are made in two groups, 
based on the size of the plant, and the 
winners are those showing the great- 
est percentage of improvement over 
their three years’ experience. 

As revealed in the award announce- 
ment by President Herbert E. Smith, 
the Naugatuck plant has been a win- 
ner four times in the past eight years. 
The New Bedford plant topped Naug- 
atuck Chemical among the small 
plants, and in the larger group, In- 
dianapolis took the lead. 

“I am deeply impressed with the ef- 
forts being placed on accident pre- 
vention work within our plants,” Mr. 
Smith said in his announcement. “Only 
by striving continuously can we re- 
duce to a minimum the unnecessary 
loss and suffering from accidents.” 


x *k *® 


THE FULLER BRUSH COM- 
PANY, established in 1906 by Al- 
fred C. Fuller, is this year celebrating 
its 40th anniversary, and enjoying as 
well, the renown it has well earned 
as the “largest brush factory in the 
world.” 

The company’s forty years of con- 
sistent growth reflects the long-since 
attained goal of its founder to produce 
always an improved product of greater 
value to their customers, brought 
about by the progressive use of modern 
manufacturing methods. 

Mr. Fuller, who is also president of 
The Manufacturers’ Association of 
Connecticut, Inc., now serves as 
Chairman of the Board of Directors 
of the company, and his son, A. How- 
ard Fuller, is president of the firm. 

The company is now in the process 
of restyling its packages to keep in 
step with the ever creeping trend of 
“design consciousness” among con- 
sumers, and an interesting phase of 
the package design project was un- 
folded in a recent issue of the com- 
pany’s employee publication “The 
Brush-Off”: A pictorial study of sug- 
gested box designs was presented in 
the magazine, and employees and deal- 


ers were asked to indicate their choice 
of design and return the checked tear 
sheet to the company .. . all to de- 
velop the perfect modern package for 
the modern-styled Fuller merchandise 
which their dealers will want to sell 
and their customers will want to buy. 


xk 


THE CONNECTICUT AGRI- 
CULTURAL Experiment Station at 
New Haven, has recently revealed 
that Dr. H. B. Vickery, head of the 
Biochemistry Department at the sta- 
tion, will witness, this month, the 
atomic bomb experiments on Bikini 
Atoll in the Marshall Islands. 

The Army, Navy and civilian per- 
sonnel who will be present at the ex- 
periments will be known as Joint Task 
Force One, under the command of 
Vice-Admiral W. H. P. Blandy. Dr. 
Vickery is one of a group of 20 civil- 
ian scientists from the National Acad- 
emy of Science who will be present at 
the demonstration. 

Dr. Vickery has been associated with 
the Connecticut Experiment Station 
since 1922, except for nearly two years 
when he served as associate director of 
the Plasma Fractionation Laboratory 
at the Harvard Medical School, en- 
gaged in laboratory studies concerning 
the commercial production of human 
serum albumin. 


xk * 


CONNECTICUT MANU FAC- 
TURERS whose plans for expansion 
include export and import trade oper- 
ations might well obtain and read The 
International Trade Handbook, pre- 
pared by the Committee for Economic 
Development. 

The book points out ten major steps 
to be considered in the planning of 
international trade activity, both im- 
port and export, and includes an index 
of foreign trade terms, abbreviations 
and definitions. 

Wayne C. Taylor, chairman of 
CED’s international trade committee 
which handled the preparation of the 
booklet, stated in his announcement of 
its publication that the postwar period 
is one of unusual opportunities for in- 
ternational trade. “It is going to be 
relatively easy for the United States 
to sell certain goods or commodities 
abroad because only the United States 
has them or the elaborately industrial- 
ized economy for making them,” Mr. 
Taylor observed. 

To interested firms, copies of the 
International Trade Handbook are 
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Are You Ready for the Keen 
Competition Ahead ? 


ry... when you are utilizing every available 


facility for all out conversion to civilian 
production, it is not easy to find time to reestablish 
vital management controls necessary to maintain 


prewar profits. 


Yet, if you are to be ready when civilian com- 


petition really begins, you must prepare now. 


Many manufacturers are doing just that today 
by modernizing their management controls—Wage 
Incentives, Job Evaluation, Production and Plan- 
ning, Cost Systems, Foremen’s Bonus, improved 
Manufacturing Methods, etc.—with the help of 


Plocar Engineers. 


For information and references, write 


JOHN J. PLOCAR COMPANY 


Singer Building, Stamford, Conn., Tel. Stamford 3-6815 
Representatives in principal industrial areas 
BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 
Boston Office 238 Park Square Building 


PLOCAR ENGINEERS 
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available at 50 cents each, from the 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, 285 Madison Avenue, New 
York. 


xk 


THE APRIL ISSUE of “Along the 
Line,’ the monthly employee maga- 
zine of the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford R. R. Co., was 
designed as an annual report to its em- 
ployees, bearing out the company’s be- 
liefs that “‘a knowledge of the affairs 
of his company helps every worker do 
his job more intelligently and more 
effectively.” 

The report is a comprehensive sum- 
mary of the company’s over-all activi- 
ties during 1945, and a preview of a 
new. era of transportation service on 
a higher and more efficient plane, some 
of the groundwork for which was done 
while wartime research sought new 
techniques to solve the rail problems 
of a nation at war. 


x* * 
ANOTHER NEW PRODUCT, of 


vast import in the business world, has 
been developed by the Gray Manufac- 
turing Company of Hartford, and is 
now in production at the Gray plant. 
It is a portable dictation and recording 
machine, called the Audograph. 

Walter E. Ditmars, president of the 
company, pointed out that the Audo- 
graph, which is smaller than a busi- 
ness letterhead and weighs only about 
13 pounds, can easily be carried by 
executives on business trips. Because 
of its vibration and shock-proof quali- 
ties, it will operate perfectly tipped 
on its side or upside down, and may 
be used for dictation aboard cars, 
trains or planes. 

In addition to its use in business of- 
fices, the company looks toward its 
adaptation in the fields of newspapers, 
police work, home radio recordings, 
legal testimony, motion picture studios 
and scores of others. 

The sensitive reception of the ma- 
chine is effected by a built-in loud- 
speaker, designed by telephone en- 
gineers, making it possible for normal 
tone speech to be recorded. Reproduc- 
tions may be heard with or without 
the use of headsets, although new type 
headsets, made of a featherweight 
plastic material, are provided. 

The recording is done on paper-thin 
plastic discs called Flexographs, which 
are available in three sizes, the largest 
of which will take up to 14,000 words, 
or the equivalent of 28 typewritten 
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pages. The disks are unbreakable, may 





be mailed as a letter would be, and use 
less space in filing than an ordinary 


letter. 
xk k * 


PLANS FOR A $55,000 expansion 
program for its Waterbury plant were 
announced recently by the Chromium 
Corporation of America, through the 
firm’s general manager, R. E. Cleve- 
land. 

According to the expansion sched- 
ule, the plant’s electro-plating research 
and development laboratories will be 
expanded to provide for training and 
employment of veterans, and to enable 
the company to perfect plating pro- 
cesses for plumbing and stove prod- 
ucts. 

Employment at the Waterbury plant 
will be increased by 35, Mr. Cleve- 
land revealed, and veterans will be 
chosen to fill the new positions. 


x «we 


ANOTHER CONNECTICUT 
PLANT making history with the de- 
velopment of new and important 
products is the Hartford-Empire Com- 
pany, which has recently disclosed the 
development of a “unscrambler” for 





RETAILERS, LABOR AND MANAGEMENT were called upon to support the 1946 
Connecticut Cancer Campaign Fund Drive in a statewide broadcast over WTIC by 
representatives of those industry groups. Above, left to right, are John J. Driscoll, 
secretary-treasurer of the Connecticut Industrial Union, CIO; Joseph M. Rourke, sec- 
retary-treasurer, Connecticut Federation of Labor, AFL; Harry F. Morse, publisher 
of the “Connecticut Circle” and executive vice-chairman of the Connecticut Cancer 
Campaign; Edward N. Allen, chairman of the retail division; and Norris W. Ford, 





use in the aligning of glass containers 
for delivery to washing and filling 
equipment. 

According to company officials, the 
device is the first of its kind which 
completely eliminates jamming while 
it unscrambles containers into a sin- 
gle line at the rate of 300 per minute. 


x*k 


T. I. S. BOAK, works manager at 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company, 
New Haven, has recently been elected 
to the baord of directors of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. 

Mr. Boak’s appointment raises the 
state’s representation on the NAM 
Board to three, with Clayton R. Burt, 
Chairman of the Board, Pratt & Whit- 
ney Division, Niles Bement Pond 
Company, West Hartford, and Lewis 
A. Dibble, president of Eastern Mal- 
leable Iron Company, Naugatuck, 
both 1945 directors on the 145-man 


board. 
xk kK & 


JAMES F. LINCOLN, president of 
the Lincoln Electric Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, was the key speaker 
at the evening session of the 47th an- 
nual meeting of the Connecticut 


executive vice-president of The Manufacturers’ Association of Connecticut, Inc. 
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Westport, 


SALES BETTERMENT 


Market Evaluation . . . Spot 


Research . . . Quota-setting 


Sales Organization . . . Con- 
trol Systems . . . Records & 
Forms . . . Budget Control 


Sales Manuals . . . Training 
Programs ... Meetings. . 
Contests . . . Bulletins 


Compensation Plans .. . Ter- 
ritory Splits . . . Bonuses 


Consultation on annual re- 
tainer, $1800 a year up 


LYNN W. ELLIS 
Conn. 





Manufacturers of 


FIRE BRICK 


IN ANY SHAPE 


OR QUALITY DESIRED 
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THE 


HOWARD COMPANY 


250 BOULEVARD 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
TEL. 7-2040 


Photostats 


Drafting Supplies 


Blueprints 


Joseph Merritt & Co. 
166 Pearl Street Hartford 
Tel. 2-9498 








Chamber of Commerce at the Bond 
Hotel in Hartford on May 22. 

Mr. Lincoln, who is an inventor, 
engineer, lecturer and manufacturer of 
note, spoke to the group on “the in- 
centive system.” 

Governor Baldwin gave an address 
of welcome at the evening session, and 
other speakers were: Jesse W. Ran- 
dall, president of the Travelers Insur- 
ance Company and Representative Jo- 
seph E. Talbot of the Fifth Congres- 
sional District. 

At the afternoon luncheon meeting, 
Drew Pearson, nationally known radio 
commentator and columnist, advocat- 
ed the mobilization of public opinion 
of all nations, large and small, and 
their participation in world peace con- 
ferences. Thurman Arnold, former as- 
sistant U. §. Attorney General, was 
also on the afternoon program. 

At the business session of the meet- 
ing, the following directors were elect- 
ed: Allerton F. Brooks, president of 
the Southern New England Telephone 
Company, New Haven; Edwin J. 
Rockwell, secretary and _ treasurer, 
American Brass Company, Waterbury; 
Theodore L. Bristol, president, An- 
sonia Water Company; James R. 















INC. 1903 


Gould, president, Pratt Read & Com- 
pany, Deep River, and Fred S. Spar- 
row, personnel manager, New De- 
parture Div., General Motors, Meri- 
den. 


x *k * 


INFORMATION has recently been 
released by War Assets Administra- 
tion of the sale of one war plant in 
Hartford, formerly operated by the 
United Aircraft Corporation, Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft Division. 

The property was purchased by the 
Silent Glow Oil Burner Corporation 
for the manufacture of oil burners, 
employing approximately 300 persons 
within a year. 


a ok 
E. SHELDON STEWART has re- 


cently been elected a director of the 
Connecticut Light & Power Company, 
according to a disclosure by the power 
company’s president, C. L. Campbell. 

Mr. Stewart is a partner in the firm 
of Stewart and Shearer, in New York 
City. He attended St. Paul’s School, 
and was graduated from Princeton 
University in 1928 and from Harvard 
Law School in 1931. 
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NON-FERROUS 
SAND-CENTRIFUGAL 
PERMANENT MOLD 


Experienced engineering talent . . 
shop manned by skilled craftsmen. These two factors 


are responsible for the perfection of castings produced 
by HAMPDEN. 


Physical, chemical and X-Ray control are assurance 
of the high quality of HAMPDEN products from raw 
metal to the finished part. 


PATTERN SHOP 


WOOD and METAL 
COMPLETE LABORATORY 


He joined the New York law firm 
in 1939, but from August 1942, until 
his release in July 1945, was a mem- 
ber of the U. S. Army Air Corps. 


xk 
ROBERT TEN BROEK STEVENS 


was elected a director of The Yale & 
Towne Manufacturing Company at 
the company’s 78th annual stockhold- 
ers meeting recently, it was announced 
by W. Gibson Carey, Jr., president. 

Mr. Stevens served in the Quarter- 
master Corps during the war, with the 
rank of colonel, and in 1945 was 
awarded the Legion of Merit by Gen- 
eral B. B. Somerville, Chief of the 
Army Service Forces. 

Prior to his enlistment in the Army, 
the new Yale director headed the tex- 
tile section of the National Defense 
Advisory He is well 
known in the textile manufacturing 
field and serves as a director of J. P. 
Stevens and Company, Inc., and sev- 


Commission. 


eral other textile manufacturing com- 
panies. 
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THE 38TH BIRTHDAY of 


the 


Manufacturers’ Chorus of Bridgeport 


ES 





Heat Treating 


- modern pattern 


HAMPDEN BRASS & ALUMINUM CO. 


SPRINGFIELD 1, MASS. 
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was celebrated on May 22nd, when 
the group presented their 32nd public 
concert in Klein Memorial in Bridge- 
port. 

The revival concert was dedicated 
to Stanley N. Beans, who served as 
director from 1927 to the time of his 
death in 1945. George Tompkins, a 
graduate of Yale School of Music, has 
been chosen to succeed Mr. Beans. 

The chorus was organized in 1908, 
under the sponsorship of the Bridge- 
port Manufacturers Association, and 
was then composed of a few manufac- 
turing executives. In 1910, the group 
had grown to 35, and their first pub- 
lic concert was given. 

With the coming of the war, the 
members were forced to turn their full 
attention to war production in their 
respective plants, and the chorus was 
disbanded. 

William L. Walsh, former president 
of the choral group, and now chair- 
man of the concert committee, initiat- 
ed the revival with the war’s end, and 
membership now totals 97. Mr. Walsh 
is district sales manager of the Stan- 
ley Works steel divésion. The new 
president of the club is Wilfred G. 
Storey, president of Storey’s Cleaners 
in Bridgeport. 


Seeing America 
in a Short Vacation 


(Continued from page 13) 


in the morning, or bathing, riding and 
other summer sports in the afternoon. 

Say you live in New York, Chicago 
or Boston or Hartford. You can board 
a flagship in the evening and be in 
Tucson in the morning, ready for 
pleasure. 

By the time you’ve finished break- 
fast aboard the plane, you’arrive at a 
nearby ranch for a long day’s trip 
into the Kincon Mountains, through 
the greasewood, mesquite and cactus 
to winding canyons, mountain trails 
and streams. 

The Sun Country route includes 
Los Angeles, a drive through the San 
Fernando Valley, through the parks 
and down to the ocean. 

Golf and polo play a major part in 
the outdoor recreation program in 
California and the visitor finds a great 
many country clubs and _ stabling 
facilities in the vicinity of San Diego, 
Los Angeles, Pasadena, Santa Barbara, 
Del Monte and San Francisco. The en- 
tire district is noted for quail and 


duck hunting possibilities and bear are 
among the game to be found in the 
San Bernardino and Coast Ranges. 
Mountain lions roam the timber and 
foxes are common. 


The mountain streams throughout 
the Sun Country furnish real trout 
fishing, and for deep sea fishing, people 
generally go to the Coronado Islands, 
the Santa Catalina Channel or the 
Santa Barbara Channel. 


Surf bathing and yacht racing com- 
plete the list of tourist attractions in 
the far west offered on the Sun Coun- 
try route of the Airlines 
Flagships. 

Aboard a United Airlines Mainliner, 
the average vacationer, both from the 
standpoint of money and time, is with- 
in easy reach of educational and 
recreational areas from one end of the 
country to the other. Included are the 
rugged scenery of Colorado, the dude 
ranch country of both Colorado and 
Wyoming, the refreshing beauty and 
recreational spots of the Pacific North- 
west’s evergreen playground and the 
grandeur of Ranier, Yellowstone, Yo- 
semite, Rocky Mountain and other na- 
tional parks. 


American 


One of the shortest suggested Main- 
liner trips would carry the air traveler 
overnight from Boston to Denver to 
enjoy a week at one of Colorado’s 
famed dude ranches. Another tour, 
requiring nine days, includes travel to 
Denver, Estes Park, Rocky Mountain 
National Park, Colorado Springs, Pike’s 
Peak and other points of interest. In 
14 days, the tour could be extended 
to Salt Lake City and Yellowstone 
National Park. 


A United Airlines 16-day tour 
would run from New England to Salt 
Lake City, San Francisco, and the 
Golden Gate, Los Angeles and Holly- 
wood, San Diego, Boulder Dam and 
Lake Mead and return by way of Den- 
ver. The Pacific Northwest also is in- 
cluded in the United Airlines vacation 
itinerary. 

According to Harold Crary, United 
Airlines vice president, air speed has 
opened new and distant vistas for 
travelers. 

“The man with a two weeks’ vaca- 
tion who has been unable to travel any 
great distance now can satisfy his de- 
sire to reach distant vacation areas. 
He will plan his itinerary earlier and 
book his hotel accommodations farther 
in advance. Since this is the first real 
vacation year after the war, pleasure 
travel will be exceptionally heavy and 
reservations should be made well in 
advance through travel agents,” Crary 
said. 


Evansville Unions 
Show Way to Sanity 


(Continued from page 8) 


of irresponsible rabble-rousers such as 
the U.A.W. and steel workers’ leaders 
have shown themselves to be. Nor will 
all the labor-management conferences 
President Truman can crowd into the 
rest of his term prove anything but 
complete duds until unions come to 
the realization that it is their respon- 
sibility to provide an honest day’s pro- 
duction for an honest day’s wage.” 


Advertising and Industrial Photography 


Commercial, direct 
color and illustra- 
tive photographs 
arranged at our 
studio or your 
eh e 


87 Orange Street 
New Haven 10, Conn. 








THE OBSERVER 


By N. W. FORD 


Executive Vice-President 





ACCORDING TO the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, the time lost by 
strikes in 1945 was 35,000,000 man 
days, breaking all records in the nine- 
teen years since statistics were avail- 
able. 

This same source reported that 
strikes caused more idleness in the first 
quarter of 1946 than during all of 
last year. The actual figures for the 
first quarter of this year were 54,- 
700,000 man days of idleness due to 
strikes. 
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MEMBERS ARE CAUTIONED 
not to be alarmed if they receive 
notices of hearings before the Wage 
Stabilization Board of alleged viola- 
tions during War Labor Board days 
or more recently under Wage Stabili- 
zation. The Regional Office is at- 
tempting to close out all of the old 
files and where there has been the 
slightest hint of a technical violation, 
notices of hearings have been served. 
This does not necessarily mean that 
a penalty will follow, but it does mean 


PAUL R. GROSJEAN §& ASSOC. 
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that the matter can be brought to a 
head by setting a hearing date. If you 
receive such a notice, our staff will 
be glad to confer with you on the 
procedure involved. 
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WITHIN 30 DAYS after the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board Jones 
and Laughlin decision of March 7, the 
Board has favored foremen’s unions in 
eighteen decisions. These are all two- 
to-one decisions, most of them based 
upon misinterpretations of the Wag- 
ner Act. 


x *k * 


THE NATIONAL Labor Relations 
Board formerly held that a duly cer- 
tified union, after an election, was 
entitled to act as a bargaining agent 
for a full year after the certification. 
Over the years this period was extend- 
ed to mean one year from the date of 
a completed bargaining agreement, 
and considerable precedent was built 
up to the effect that seven months 
was a reasonable period in which to 
conclude negotiations. The National 
Labor Relations Board has now accept- 
ed the general principle established by 
the U. S. Supreme Court about two 
years ago when it declared that “a 
bargaining relationship once rightfully 
established must be permitted to exist 
and function for a reasonable period.” 


In the recently decided Omaha 
Packing Co. case, the N.L.R.B. now 
holds that a newly certified union is 
entitled to be free from challenges 
before the Board for what it terms “‘a 
reasonable period” of one year from 
the date of the election. This means, 
of course, that if bargaining negotia- 
tions take a full year before a one 
year’s contract is consummated, the 
union which won the election is as- 
sured of representation for a period 
of two full years. 
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THE SPECIAL SESSION of the 
State General Assembly, after giving 
consideration to many amendments 
and consuming the full ten days agreed 
upon by the leaders, ultimately passed 
legislation in just about the form in 
which it was prepared by the Legis- 
lative Council. A few extraneous mat- 
ters were allowed to creep in which 
were not on the agenda and were 
adopted by the Assembly. A number 
of others were rejected. None of the 
legislation which was enacted has 
specific application to manufacturers. 


x~*w* 


GREATER PRODUCTIVITY con- 
tributed toward the rise in “value 
added by manufacture” per wage earn- 
er from $485 in 1849 to more than 
$3,000 at the close of the Thirties. 
This growth in productivity was ac- 
companied by a reduction in the hours 
worked per week from 64 to approxi- 
mately 40 today. Real weekly earn- 
ings almost doubled over this period, 
while real hourly earnings more than 
tripled. 
wk 


AS WE GO TO PRESS, May 29, a 
three-judge Federal Court has just 
made final its dismissal of the petitions 
against an Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission freight rate order which would 
increase class rates 10% in the North 
and East and reduce them by a like 
amount in the South and West. How- 
ever, in response to petitions filed on 
behalf of nine northern and eastern 
states and the western railroads, the 
Court continued the interlocutory in- 
junction for a period of sixty days in 
order to permit the petitioners to file 
an appeal to the United States Supreme 
Court. 

Such an appeal will definitely be 
filed on behalf of the northern states 
and the western railroads, and as the 
Supreme Court has already recessed 
until sometime in October, it is as- 
sumed that the period for filing the 
appeal will be automatically extended 
until such time as the highest court 
has an opportunity to take jurisdic- 
tion. 

The effect of this procedure will 
result in at least a six months’ delay 
in making the new rates effective. 
However, in consideration of the pres- 
ent composition of the Supreme Court, 
the writer has little confidence that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
decision will be overturned, even 
though it is one of the worst ever 
emanating from that body. 
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Butterflies and Trip Hammers 


or the past two years the Con- 
F gress of the United States has 

sought ways and means of ex- 
tricating itself from the mesh it wove 
when it set up the multitudinous al- 
phabetical agencies which went over- 
board in developing codes of adminis- 
trative law more far-reaching in ef- 
fect than statutory law. 

Drunk with power, the vast major- 
ity of these agencies have thumbed 
their noses at the Congress in many 
instances and, almost universally, at 
the public. Business has been the spe- 
cial target of attack. 

At this point we enter an unusual 
quotation: 

“Business men are entitled to know 
why Commissioners decide cases the 
way they do. Therefore, I shall write 
or concur in opinions particularly 
when judgments involve any new or 
changed views of the Commission. This 
is not a break in precedent. The Com- 
missioners broke the precedent estab- 
lished by the courts of the land for 
generations when from 1914 to 1920 
they did not accompany their judg- 
ments with reasoned opinions. 

“As Lord Chancellor Parker said 
two centuries ago, ‘Let all people be 
at liberty to know what I found my 
judgment upon; that so, when I have 
given it in any cause, others may be 
at liberty to judge of me.’ 

“Also I shall try to write my opin- 
ions in plain English devoid of legal 
jargon. There will be no citations of 
cases. Citations are cryptic. They give 
learned appearance to decisions, but 
lawyers seldom look them up, and 
business men don’t know how. 

“The Federal Trade Commission is 
the ‘Business Man’s Court.’ Therefore, 
this opinion, like all others, should be 
so clear that it will not be necessary 
for a business man to refer to the judg- 


ments of other courts, in other cases, 
to find out my reasoning in this. 

“This is a case about a beer bottle 
label. 

“A brewery wants to continue sell- 
ing a beer they call ‘Canadian Ace.’ 
The Federal Trade Commission said 
(of course, neither the FTC nor the 
brewery can talk—I am just cutting 
away the legal foliage to get at the 
trunk of the matter): ‘You can’t do 
that to the public, because people 
might get fooled about where the beer 
came from.’ 


“Well, that made sense. 

“The brewery admitted the FTC 
was right. So they said, ‘We will make 
changes in the picturization and phras- 
ing of the label and add a big red 
“Made in U. S. A.” if the Commission 
will let us keep our brand name.’ 

“Why did they want to hang on to 
that name? Because the brewery had 
been selling beer under that name since 
1939; because the brewery had been 
told by the Alcohol Tax Unit (an- 
other branch of the Government) that 
their label was O. K.; because the 
brewery had spent three quarters of 
a million dollars advertising the name 
and building up public acceptance of 
the trade-mark. Naturally they hated 
to throw all that money and effort out 
of the window just because another 
branch of the Government in 1943 
decided their label was not all right. 

““*And besides!’ said the brewery, 
‘nobody ever had been fooled,’ which, 
if true, made their side of the argu- 
ment sound very reasonable. 

“But the Federal Trade Commission 
still claimed somebody might be fooled 
and that even with the ‘Made in U. 
S. A.,’ the label ‘had the capacity’ to 
deceive. So the Commission replied, 
‘Anyway, that’s all we have to prove 
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to get an order against you!’ which 
is undoubtedly the truth, because, you 
see, Congress passed a law which the 
courts say gives the Commission the 
right to stop an advertisement that 
has the ‘tendency’ to mislead. You get 
the difference—ads that deceived 
someone and ads that tend to deceive 
someone? 

“Take for instance the beer label 
in this case. If I were a competitor 
and saw a bottle of beer with the label 
‘Canadian Ace,” I might ‘tend’ to 
write the FTC complaining that the 
label was fraudulent. 

“If I were a thirsty tramp and saw 
the label, I would have the ‘tendency’ 
to beg, borrow, or steal a bottle. This 
of itself is bad and should be stopped, 
but, fortunately, the FTC lacks juris- 
diction here. 

“A teetotaler would say that the 
label ‘tended’ to make him disgusted. 

“And so on down the roll call of 
humanity; each person feeling dif- 
ferent—some joyful—some mad—and 
some indifferent.” 

That is a refreshing reasoning ren- 
dered in the Manhattan Brewing Com- 
pany case by newly appointed Com- 
missioner Lowell B. Mason. Equally 
refreshing is the conclusion upsetting 
the original decision which prohibited 
the use of the brand name: 

e it is my opinion that the 
record in this case does not warrant 
the destruction of the brand or trade 
name containing the word ‘Canadian’ 
when accompanied in immediate con- 
junction with suitable statements 
which clearly and conspicuously in- 
form prospective buyers that respond- 
ent’s products are brewed in the U. 
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S. A., nor does the record warrant a 
finding destroying a label similar in 
import and characteristics to those 
above mentioned. The record does not 
sustain the findings and conclusions 
heretofore entered. Consequently, it is 
in the public interest that the findings 
and order be modified so as to allow 
the use of the word ‘Canadian’ quali- 
fied in a manner which will adequately 
protect the buying public, as above 
delineated.” 

Commissioner Mason goes on to say, 
“It is obvious that this case is im- 
portant to all business men, not just 
to beer labelers. While you are not 
concerned with the personal welfare 
of a brewer who ran afoul of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, you are con- 
cerned with the judgments of a quasi- 
judicial body whose decisions, pro- 
claimed to be in the public interest, 
may next fall on your head. 

“All restraints, whether warranted 
or unwarranted, are taken by Govern- 
ment in the name of protecting the 
public. The line between actual pro- 
tection of the people and just plain 
‘busybodiness’ has generally been made 
plain to the courts by examining the 
impact of an injury to the public wel- 
fare, such as an injury to competition 
or the fraud upon a customer. These 
things can be seen as it were with the 
naked eye, but since the Federal Trade 
Commission has been endowed by 
Congress with the power to protect 
the public from things which have 
the ‘capacity’ and ‘tendency’ to in- 
jure, the line between beneficial re- 
straints and puritanical meddling has 
become hazy.” 

One of the tricks of 


the Federal 
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commissions, copied from Congres- 
sional committees, is to summon pub- 
lic witnesses. Commissioner Mason is 
not deceived: 

“Both the Government and defense 
attorneys lay great stress on their pub- 
lic witnesses. (A public witness is a 
person you pull off the street or get 
from the telephone book. They come 
to court and tell what impression they 
got from a sign, a label, or an adver- 
tisement. Theoretically, they are not 
generally supposed to know what it 
is all about until they are on the stand 
—to believe this would test the cre- 
dulity of any man.) The witnesses were 
honest enough. They thought they 
were giving ‘impressions,’ but for the 
most part it was predilections they 
were revealing. An amusing instance 
is shown in the case of one witness. 
His first predilection to help the Gov- 
ernment was overcome by his desire 
to help a friend when he later dis- 
covered he knew the opposing side. 

“Most public witnesses are disposed 
to stay out of trouble with Uncle 
Sam. When a Federal officer orders a 
citizen to appear in court, it’s a great 
relief to discover Uncle Sam only 
wants you as a public witness instead 
of as a private defendant. This relief, 
coupled with pride in helping Uncle 
Sam, does funny things to people. It 
expands their virtue out of all propor- 
tion. They become parties to a game 
and they are out to have their side 
win, especially if their side is the all- 
powerful Uncle Sam. 

“As for the defendant’s public wit- 
nesses, a lawyer never combs the coun- 
try for witnesses against his own 

(Continued on page 40) 
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INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


By L. M. BINGHAM, 
Editor and Director of Development 


Se 


HE Scovill Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Waterbury, through its 
employee publication, “The Bul- 
letin,” has sought the cooperation of 
its workers in securing housing for 
returned veterans. Its efforts toward 
securing additional housing were 
brought out in an article in its June 
3rd issue, entitled “A Community 
Effort,” from which we quote, in 
part, as follows: 

“Nationwide, the housing situation 
is moving at a snail’s pace. In this 
light, Scovill in no way intends or can 
it offer a ‘cure-all’ for the housing 
woes, but does believe that the com- 
munity should be a medium of Chris- 
tian cooperation, offering success or 
failure in proportion to the coopera- 
tion of all individuals. 

“The housing problems that the 
boys put up with to win the war were 
truly sad, but they made out all right 
behind the guiding motive of, ‘Just 
wait until I get home.’ They came 
‘home’ only to find their new start 
in life stifled—no place to live. ‘Home’ 
became just another word, like a politi- 
cian’s promise. Some of them married 
when they got home, some were mar- 
ried before and have a child. They'll 
tell you now that their in-laws are 
darned nice folks, but six people can’t 
be happy living in a four-room apart- 
ment. 

“Married or about to be married, 
they’re all in the same boat. They want 
to be an active part of the community, 
but people who are unhappy can’t 
work with the community. And with- 
out a home they’re unhappy. Some- 
times Scovill can find a place or two, 
but demands show that the help of 
the entire Scovill community is needed. 

“You know how much free space 
there is in your home. Maybe you have 
a few spare rooms, and can even offer 
a few kitchen privileges to a veteran 
and his wife. How about your finished 
rooms in the attic or that large room 


over the garage? We know you haven’t 
had time to fix them up completely, 
but there are veterans willing to do 
the painting and necessary work to 
make them a livable haven. 


“If you have any space suitable for 
emergency living quarters, you can 
get any chioce of veteran by calling 
the Employee Information Office. New 
houses can’t be built in a hurry, but 
this type of space is still available. It’s 
just a matter of Christian coopera- 
tion when you make your spare rooms 
available to these returning veterans. 
You'll be giving them the ‘home’ 
they looked forward to while in serv- 
ice.” 

Because the feelings of employees 
are reflected in their work, and be- 
cause we owe much to the veteran, it 
would appear that every employer 
ought to make a similar canvass of 
employees to discover whether or not 
additional space can be secured for 
housing returned veterans and other 
employees. 


x * * 


WHILE WE SPECULATED on 
how much use was being made of the 
“Research and Engineering Facilities” 
directory, which our Association pub- 
lished in March, 1945, and how much 
real research effort was being made 
by the smaller plants in Connecticut 
who have no research facilities of their 
own, we were browsing through a 
large pile of magazines and brochures 
for kernels of wisdom, and came across 
a brief excerpt from a speech made 
by H. Ladd Smith, Research Director 
of the Vermont Marble Company. Mr. 
Smith gave about the best definition 
we have ever heard when he said, ‘“‘Re- 
search is Yankee ingenuity applied in 
an orderly fashion. It is an attitude of 
mind. It is an organized search for a 
better way-~a hunt for facts to solve 
specific problems—accomplished  al- 
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ways by a generous supply of common 
sense.” 


He also called attention to a few 
of the more pertinent points which 
have caused us some concern, when 
he said, ““New England is the oldest 
manufacturing section of our coun- 
try. We are proud of the trade-marks 
and establishments that go _ back 
through the years. Too often, however, 
we staid New Englanders point with 
pride to a machine or a process that 
dates back a generation or more. The 
very fact that you are doing a thing 
the same way you did ten, twenty or 
thirty years ago, is the very best reason 
for believing there must be a better 
way. When you set out systematically 
to find that better way, you have made 
a start in practicing research.” 

He also outlined a simple procedure 
for research, as follows: “As a basis 
for getting started in research, sup- 
pose you take pencil and paper and 
sit down with your partner or shop 
foreman and put down a list of state- 
ments under the heading—What I 
wish could be changed in my business. 
You’ve talked about it before, but 
this time make a list in black and 
white.” 
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QUERIES 


By FREDRICK WATERHOUSE 





HE recent decision of the U. S. 
T serene Court in the Schulte, 

Inc. vs. Gangi case emphasizes 
the precarious position of an employer 
subject to the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. The Court has eliminated the 
element of good faith and branded 
all employers as oppressors seeking to 
withhold premium pay from their em- 
ployees, although the members of the 
Court itself oftentimes disagreed re- 
garding the applicability of the Act 
to individual situations. The employer 
is required to know how the Court 
may interpret the Act and to suffer 
the penalty of double damages if he 
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guesses wrong regardless of his good 
faith and regardless of the difficulty 
of guessing which way the Supreme 
Court will jump. In the case under 
discussion, the employees were build- 
ing service and maintenance em- 
ployees in a large loft building in the 
garment manufacturing district of 
New York City. None of the tenants 
shipped any products in interstate 
commerce, but delivered them to dis- 
tributors or producers in New York 
State who did thereafter ship the goods 
in interstate commerce. Under this 
rather remote connection, the own- 
ers of the building felt they were not 
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subject to the Fair Labor Standards 
Act as they did not feel their em- 
ployees were “engaged in commerce or 
in the production of goods for com- 
merce.” By extending the coverage be- 
yond what an ordinary person will 
consider was its proper intent, the 
Supreme Court made such broad rul- 
ings in other cases that the mainte- 
nance employees claimed that they 
came within the provisions of the 
Act and demanded overtime premium 
pay according to the terms of the Act. 
Because of the uncertain nature of 
the coverage, the owners of the build- 
ing then paid the overtime compensa- 
tion and obtained a release under seal 
signed by the employees. The em- 
ployees later sued to recover the double 
damages provided for under the Act 
and the employer presented the release 
as a defense. 

Although it has been a well-estab- 
lished principle of law that persons 
could settle disputes and would be 
bound by such settlements, the Su- 
preme Court now holds that no such 
settlements are possible in any dispute 
over a question as to whether the em- 
ployees were covered by the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. The good faith of the 
employer is not questioned in his 
original understanding that his em- 
ployees were not covered, but such 
good faith is considered immaterial by 
the Court. 

The Court did, however, state that 
it was not considering the possibility 
of compromising in situations where 
there might be a dispute between the 
employer and employee over the num- 
ber of hours worked or the regular 
rate of employment. Whether a com- 
promise settlement would be binding 
under such disputed facts is still open 
to question, but the present com- 
plexion of the Supreme Court and its 
recent opinions would not seem to 
warrant reposing much faith in this 
distinction. 

Under all the circumstances, it ap- 
pears that an employer’s only safe 
method of operation is to compute 
overtime and premium pay in accord- 
ance with the Fair Labor Standards 
Act if there is any question whatso- 
ever as to coverage. 


xk 


THE VACATION SEASON has 
raised the question as to whether a 
sum paid to an employee as vacation 
pay in addition to the employee’s nor- 
mal compensation for work performed 
should be considered as part of the 
(Continued on page 36) 


EXPORT NEWS 


By RICHARD F. AMES 


NE of the most significant 
C) rrveat intended to be dis- 

cussed at the forthcoming In- 
ternational Conference on Trade and 
Employment which has been called by 
the Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations, is the U. S. Gov- 
ernment’s proposal for the establish- 
ment of an International Trade Or- 
ganization. “ITO,” as it will be alpha- 
betically named, aims at the establish- 
ment of international rules and prin- 
ciples which will provide for maximum 
expansion of world trade. In addition 
to coming under the supervision of 
the Economic and Social Council of 
the UN, it would be linked to the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, and to the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. 


Based upon the widespread knowl- 
edge that international trade is kept 
at a low level by restrictions imposed 
by governments, and those proposed 
by private combines and cartels, to- 
gether with fear of disorder in mar- 
kets for certain prymary commodities, 
and irregularity and fear of irregu- 
larity in production and in employ- 
ment, the provisions to be embodied 
into a charter or constitution for the 
proposed ITO, call for a comprehen- 
sive and substantial reduction of tariff 
and other trade barriers—eventually 
abandonment of quotas and similar 
trade restrictions. It would provide 
also for the elimination of trade prefer- 
ences and discriminations in exchange 
controls, tariffs, and other trade meas- 
ures of regulation which must neces- 
sarily remain. Moreover the curbing of 
the restrictive activities of cartels 
would be heavily underscored. 

Proposing original membership be 
open to all member nations of the 
United Nations who accept the prin- 
ciples set forth in the charter and 
agree to bind themselves according to 
the rules it lays down, the ITO would 
become a means for discussion and 


Export Manager 


settlement of trade and other economic 
problems and differences which de- 
velop among nations. Thus, the U. S. 
Government believes by joint action 
and sincere international agreement, 
international commerce may begin to 
be relieved of the burden of many 
existing barriers, and with less dis- 
crimination than presently exists, find 
that goods and services will flow more 
freely with resultant higher produc- 
tivity, employment and standard of 
living throughout the world. 
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MANUFACTURERS have an in- 
valuable opportunity to utilize the 
scientific and technical know-how de- 


veloped by enemy countries and hold 
on to closely guarded secrets. The Of- 
fice of Declassification and Technical 
Services, Department of Commerce, is 
compiling a Bibliography of Scientific 
and Industrial Reports as they are re- 
leased, for the rules of military secrecy 
by the War and Navy Departments. 
Since plans of the Commerce Depart- 
ment do not include the publication 
of an index for this project, the ma- 
terial contained in the bibliography 
constitutes the only consolidated list- 
ing of information on the classifica- 
tion of wartime technical advances. 
We are told the subscription cost of 
this bibliography is initially $10, with 
a possibility that this sum may become 
exhausted and additional payment may 
be required. Subscription may be en- 
tered through the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 
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ALTHOUGH NATIONAL FOR- 
EIGN TRADE WEEK, so effective- 
ly observed by Connecticut, and en- 
thusiastically supported by top execu- 
tives, occurred in May, industrial- 
ists in this state should not fail to 
give their sincere support to their 
export managers and staffs for the 
hard work they have ahead of them. 
We here in Connecticut want not only 
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to maintain our enviable export record 
established long before World War 
Il, but to improve that record con- 
siderably. Your export manager an- 
ticipates that the action and reaction 
of international competition will occur 
far sooner than will be the case in our 
present sellers’ domestic market. When 
he badgers you to provide him with 
a larger quota for export, he is think- 
ing of the years that lie ahead when 
your foreign customers will be a bless- 
ing towards maintaining even produc- 
tion. He is thinking that Britain, Swe- 
den, Switzerland, and many other in- 
dustrialized nations are proceeding 
apace with actual shipments, and to 
compete—that is to compete tomor- 
row—we must get there “fustest with 
the mostest.” And that is NOW. 
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employee’s pay for that week for the 
purpose of computing overtime pay 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
This situation arose frequently dur- 
ing the war when the employee did not 
actually take a vacation but was given 
vacation pay in addition to his normal 
earnings for the hours worked. Al- 
though in most instances the em- 
ployees will actually take their vaca- 
tions this year, since many plants will 
close down for only one week, the 
question is still present with regard 
to those who are entitled to two weeks’ 
vacation pay if they do not actually 
take two weeks’ vacation. 

The Administrator has ruled that if 
the employee’s vacation pay is given 
to him in addition to his normal earn- 
ings for hours worked when he fore- 


goes his vacation, as in the case of the 
second week above mentioned, such 
additional payment is not compensa- 
tion for hours worked and does not 
affect the employee’s regular rate of 
pay under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. It need not be included when 
computing overtime. 

In order to come within the above 
ruling, there must be a bona-fide agree- 
ment that the employee shall receive 
a vacation with pay and the sum paid 
must be approximately equivalent to 
the employee’s normal earnings for 
such a period of time. 


xk Kwek 
ANOTHER TROUBLESOME prob- 


lem is the question of whether cer- 
tain types of bonus payments are to 
be included in determining the regu- 
lar rate of pay for the purpose of com- 
puting overtime. A district court has 
recently held that where the payment 
and the amount of the bonus are solely 
in the discretion of the employer and 
the sum to be paid, if any, is deter- 
mined by him and where the employee 
has no contract right, express or im- 
plied, to any amount, that such bonus 
is not to be considered a part of the 
regular rate for the purpose of com- 
puting overtime pay. The question to 
be decided in each case is whether the 
amount to be paid as a bonus is either 
fixed or may be ascertained by the 
application of a formula in such man- 
ner that the employee has a definite 
right to receive such amount even 
though it may vary from time to time. 
In establishing a bonus or profit-shar- 
ing system, care should be taken to 
set it up in such manner that the de- 
termination of the amount, as well as 
whether the bonus should be paid, is 
always within the sole discretion of 
the employer. 
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BUSINESS PATTERN 


A comprehensive summary of the ups and downs of industrial 


activity in Connecticut for the thirty day period ending on 


the 15th day of the second previous month. 


HE index of general business ac- 

tivity in Connecticut rose 10 

percentage points in April to an 
estimated 32% above normal. This 
sharp rise resulted chiefly from sub- 
stantial increases in manhours and em- 
ployment as thousands of workers who 
had been out on strike returned to 
their jobs late in March and early in 
April. Prior to the current standing, 
the general index has taken the fol- 
lowing course since the first of the 
year: January 20.4%, February 
15.3%, and March 22.4% above nor- 
mal. The decline in February was due 
principally to the large number of 
strikes in progress at that time and 
might have fallen much lower, as was 
the case with the United States index 
of industrial activity, had. it not been 
for the fact that employment in non- 
striking factories in this state increased 
more rapidly than had been expected. 


GENERAL BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


120 


On the other hand, it appears that if 
the strike wave had not occurred the 
index would have advanced steadily 
during the past four months to a posi- 
tion somewhat higher than the present 
standing. In March the United States 
index at 22.6% above normal was 
approximately the same as the Con- 
necticut index, but in April the Na- 
tional index declined to an estimated 
19% as the country-wide coal strike 
curtailed operations in the steel, chemi- 
cal, transportation and other indus- 
tries dependent on a continuous flow 
of soft coal. 

In April the index of manufactur- 
ing employment in Connecticut was 
estimated at 15% above normal. This 
is the highest index since the 38% 
above normal registered in August 
1945, the last month to reflect war- 
time employment levels. Since post- 
war reconversion got underway last 


fall both manufacturing (including 
employees on strike) and non-manu- 
facturing employment in this state 
have been increasing each month, ex- 
cept in January, when non-manufac- 
turing employment declined following 
the release of seasonal employees in re- 
tail establishments. The wave of un- 
employment that was looked for in 
the months immediately following thé 
ending of the war did not materialize. 
The number of persons reported as be- 
ing unemployed has varied only slight- 
ly since October and at no time reached 
a serious level. In April the number 
of Connecticut people in the armed 
forces had been reduced to approxi- 
mately one-third the October 1945 
figure. In this same period the total 
non-agricultural labor force in this 
State has shown a noticeable decrease, 
about 5%, which is attributed prin- 
cipally to the withdrawal of many 
women from war jobs. The following 
table summarizes the distribution of 
the non-agricultural labor force as 
estimated by the U. S. Employment 
Service for Connecticut, for the five 
principal labor market areas: Bridge- 
port, Hartford, New Haven, New 
Britain and Waterbury, which include 
more than 65% of Connecticut’s total. 

The April index of manhours 
worked in Connecticut factories rose 
17 percentage points to an estimated 
§0% above normal. There were sub- 
stantial increases in average weekly 
manhours worked in Bridgeport, Bris- 
tol, Stamford and Waterbury, where 
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major strikes were terminated. Fur- 
ther improvement is expected in May 
as settlement of the fifteen-week-old 
American Brass Company strike, in- 
volving over 8,500 employees in An- 
sonia, Torrington and Waterbury, has 
just been arranged (May 19, 1946). 
Of the twenty-two major strikes that 
have occurred in Connecticut since 
V-J Day only one, affecting about 
3,000 workers, remains in progress— 
at Pratt and Whitney Division of the 
Niles-Bement-Pond Company in West 
Hartford. 


The average hours worked by male 
employees in Connecticut factories, 
which averaged about 50 per week 
during the last year and one-half of 
the war, was recorded at 45 in both 
January and February, the latest 
months for which figures are avail- 
able. In the case of female employees, 
the average during the last eighteen 
months of the war was 44 hours per 
week and in the first two months of 
this year stood at 40. 


Although certain cost of living in- 
dices have moved up slightly in re- 
cent months they have not as yet 
shown any appreciable increase over 
the standings of a year ago. The “Con- 
sumers’ Price Index,” formerly known 
as the “Cost of Living Index,” com- 
piled by the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics stood at 130.2% of the 
1935-39 average in March compared 
with 129.6% in the previous month 
and 126.8% in March 1945. The in- 
dex of wholesale prices, covering near- 
ly 900 commodities, also published by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, as of 
May 11, showed a 3.3% increase since 
the first of the year and 4.2% over 
the corresponding week of 1945. 


Connecticut Takes Care 
of Its Veterans 


(Continued from page 15) 


receiving a disability compensation or 
pension, is entitled to property tax 
exemptions in accordance with his or 
her disability rating as follows: 


At least 10% to 25% ........-..- $1500 
Between 25% and 50% .......... 2000 
Between 50% and 75% .......... 2500 
Be ON  iaceeienceinini 3000 


In case taxes were paid for years 
when exemption could have been 
claimed any eligible veteran may re- 
ceive full refund of all such payments. 


Property taxes due for any period 
during which a person was in service 
during World War II are exempt from 
interest charges. 


Miscellaneous Assistance 


Permanent exemption from pay- 
ment of the Old Age Assistance Tax 
has been granted to veterans of World 
War II provided discharges are record- 
ed with the Town Clerk within three 
(3) years of discharge. Any yeteran 
is exempt while receiving a federal 
disability pension. 


Town Clerks shall record certificates 
of discharge or copies thereof without 
remuneration therefor. 


Connecticut veterans are exempt 
from payment of any fees for local 
vendors’ licenses. 


Renewal of any license or registra- 
tion certificate, or payment of any re- 
newal fee therefor, with the excep- 
tion of those pertaining to liquor, shall 


Distribution of Non-Agricultural Labor Force 


for the Five Principal Labor Market 


Areas in Connecticut 


Civilian 

Employment 

Non- 

Mfg. 
191,800 
193,500 
201,900 
195,300 
197,400 
199,700 
201,300 


Mfg. 
192,300 
198,100 
204,300 
209,100 
213,200 
218,100 
221,300 


October 
November 
December 
January 
February 
March 
April 


Total 

Labor 

Force 
531,500 
525,100 
525,700 
512,400 
505,700 
504,200 
503,000 


Armed 
Forces 
100,400 
89,400 
74,800 
63,500 
§2,200 
43,800 
37,500 


Unem- 
ployed 
47,000 
44,100 
44,700 
44,500 
42,900 
42,600 
42,900 
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not be required of any Connecticut 
veteran until the next renewal period 
following his honorable discharge. 


Connecticut veterans are exempt 
from payment of the usual fee for 
operator’s licenses for one licensing 
period if application is made within 
one year of discharge. 


Any Connecticut veteran who grad- 
uated from an approved law school 
who has served in the armed forces 
for at least one year, and whose moral 
qualifications have been approved by 
the Bar of the County in which he 
makes application, shall be admitted 
to the Bar of the State without ex- 
amination upon his honorable dis- 
charge or within one year of the termi- 
nation of hostilities, whichever is 
sooner. 


In order to permit minor veterans 
to take full advantage of loan guaran- 
tees under the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944 the General Assem- 
bly has revised State Banking Laws. 


When any veteran shall die, not 
having sufficient estate to pay the 
necessary expense of his last sickness 
and burial, the State shall pay the sum 
of $100 toward such funeral expenses 
if claim therefor is made within one 
year from the date of death to the 
Veterans’ Home Commission. 


When requested by the Commander 
of any veteran organization the Ad- 
jutant General shall order a uniformed 
firing squad from the National Guard, 
Naval Militia or State Guard to at- 
tend the funeral of any Connecticut 
veteran. 


When the grave of any Connecticut 
veteran shall be unmarked by a suit- 
able headstone, the Veterans’ Home 
Commission, upon proper application, 
shall cause to be erected at such grave 
a suitable headstone at a cost not to 
exceed $50. 


Any town, city or borough may 
appropriate money for public celebra- 
tions in honor of Connecticut veter- 
ans or for the erection of a suitable 
memorial structure in honor of veter- 
ans of such community and may ap- 
point committees to select and secure 
an appropriate site for such memorial, 
to supervise its design and construc- 
tion and expend the money appro- 
priated therefor. 


Such appropriations are limited to 
15 cents on each $100 of the grand 
list. 
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ACCOUNTING HINTS 


Contributed by the Hartford Chapter National Association of 
Cost Accountants to stimulate the use of better accounting 
techniques in industry. 


Income Taxes Now to be Regarded 
as Business Expense 


OR many years the view has been 

steadfastly held in most quarters 

that Federal income taxes were 
not a business expense but rather 
represented an enforced sharing of 
profits with the Government. This 
thought has been reflected ir. the man- 
ner in which income taxes have gener- 
ally been shown in income statements, 
that is, as a separate and final deduc- 
tion from the statement thereby dis- 
closing to what extent the company’s 
earnings have been shared or allocated 
to the Government and, by the same 
token, the amount which ‘the stock- 
holders have been deprived of by reason 
of such profit sharing. There have 
been a few notable exceptions to this, 
particularly in the public utilities; the 
prescribed classification of accounts 
and the form of statements required 
by these regulatory commissions in- 


We specialize in. . . 


GROUND THREADS 
GROUND GEAR TEETH 
GROUND SPLINES 
GROUND CAMS 
BROACHING 


For full details write: 


The Hartford Special Machinery Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 


clude the item of income taxes in the 
operating expenses. 

However, in recent years, there has 
been a gradual change in the views 
of both financial officers and the ac- 
countants on this subject. Federal in- 
come taxes, during the course of the 
years, have become a pronounced and 
substantial factor in all business cal- 
culations and substantial relief from 
these taxes can hardly be expected in 
the foreseeable future. As a matter of 
fact, it appears practically certain 
that this form of taxation will become 
a fixed thing in business affairs, partly 
due to the fiscal exigencies of the Gov- 
ernment and the facility of collection 
without undue political repercussions. 
Obviously, the ultimate result will 
probably be that the income tax on 
manufacturing corporations will be 
reflected in sales prices, and in the long 
run, become a hidden tax on con- 
sumption. 

The outgrowth of this gradual 
change in view of this subject has been 
the formulation of the principle that 
income taxes are a Business Expense. 
This has been substantially crystalized 


by an accounting research bulletin 
issued by the American Institute of 
Accountants which reflects the pre- 
ponderance of the views of prominent 
and leading members of the public ac- 
counting profession on the subject. 


It will readily be realized that ac- 
ceptance of this principle of treating 
income taxes as an expense carries with 
it the further thought that it should 
be allocated when necessary and prac- 
tical to income and other accounts as 
other expenses are allocated. In spite 
of the concurrence in the principle ex- 
pressed, the fact remains that the allo- 
cation of income taxes to other ac- 
counts, products or costs, will present 
some complex problems. 


Some question may be raised as to 
the soundness of the principle under 
discussion insofar as the incurrence of 
income taxes hinges upon the realiza- 
tion of taxable income. Countering 
such questions, however, it is a fact 
that there are other types of expenses 
that are often contingent on profits. 
Apart from this, it now appears to 
be the most practical view of the 
problem to treat taxes as expenses and 
to adjust our thinking along these lines. 

In considering the treatment of the 
current year’s income taxes as a cur- 
rent year’s expense, care would have 
to be taken that such taxes are actually 
based on the related income. That is 
to say, if the amount of that tax is 
materially affected by abnormal sur- 
plus charges or credits, or by carry- 
over items from other years, suitable 
allocation of the tax effects due to 
such items must be made or appro- 
priate explanations furnished. Illus- 
trations of material abnormal items 
referred to in this category would be: 
prior year losses carried forward, an- 
ticipated losses carried back, entries 
to surplus account which are never- 
theless reportable in the current year 
per the Internal Revenue Code or 
Regulations, and likewise, items de- 


ALFRED B. KING & CO. 


BLATCHLEY AVE. & RIVER ST., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL - CRANES 
ELECTRIC AND CHAIN HOISTS 
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ferred or reserved on the books but 
which are required to be reported in 
the current tax period. 

This résumé obviously includes 
some book entries made direct to the 
surplus account. In this connection it 
might be remarked that it is frequent- 
ly observed that company accountants 
have a tendency to make entries to 
the surplus account for many items 
which could be readily handled through 
the current income account. The mod- 
ern trend is definitely in the latter 
direction. 


COST ACCOUNTANTS OFFI- 
CERS DRAWN FROM DIVER- 
SIFIED INDUSTRIES: 


Officers and directors elected by 
Hartford Chapter N.A.C.A. for the 
1946-1947 season are as follows: 

Raymond Payne, The Arrow-Hart 
& Hegeman Elec. Co., president; 
George E. McCarthy, The New Brit- 
ain Machine Co., vice-president; Philip 
J. Montle, International Business Ma- 
chines Corp., vice-president; Carl G. 
Baumes, R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co., 
secretary; Harris W. Tucker, The 
Comptometer Co., treasurer. 


The following were named direc- 
tors: A. Stanley Harmon, Hadfield, 


Services At Your Door 


THE HENRY SOUTHER 
ENGINEERING CO. 


Engineering & Chemical 
Service 


Research Facilities for 
Industry 


Hartford, Conn. 


WOODWORK 
C. H. DRESSER & SON, INC. 


W ood 


Factory—Cabinet—Special 
work of All Kinds 


287 Sheldon St. Hartford 


CHEMICALS 


We are the only distributor in 
Connecticut carrying a complete 
line of heavy and reagent chemi- 
cals. Call us for immediate de- 
livery at no extra cost. 
APOTHECARIES HALL CO. 
Established 1849 


Waterbury, Connecticut 
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Rothwell, Soule & Coates; Shirley H. 
Kimmens, Billings & Spencer Co.; 
Louis Graham, Fuller Brush Company; 
George P. Haas, Haydon Mfg. Co., 
Inc.; Richard T. Horner, Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft- Div.; Charles F. 
Margeson, The Henry & Wright Mfg. 
Co.; William H. Pretto, Royal Type- 
writer Co.; John A. Rainford, Veeder- 
Root, Inc.; Robert L. Tetro, The E. 
Ingraham Co. 





Federal Legislation 


(Continued from page 32) 


client. Through the years I have be- 
come convinced public witness testi- 
mony on ‘impressions’ is not worth a 
‘Continental.’ 

“To record an impression of an ad- 
vertisement through the medium of 
subpoena — courthouse—judge—Gov- 
ernment attorney—defense attorney 
and court reporter, is like recording the 
impression of a butterfly’s carcass on a 
ten-ton trip hammer. Why all the fuss 
about public witnesses anyway? It 
were as though neither side could trust 
the Federal Trade Commissioners to 
look at the label in question with their 
own eyes. I don’t need insurance 
agents, housewives, or even brewmas- 
ters, to tell whether a beer label has 
the tendency to deceive. There is noth- 
ing esoteric or secret about a_ beer 
label. Both the brewer’s Exhibit 13 and 
the label offered by it in its request 
for modification of the order tell me 
the brand is Manhattan Canadian Ace. 
They tell me that the beer was made 
in U. S. A. For decoration there is a 
bird looking like an American eagle 
with the legs and the lower half of 
its body cut off. Beneath the bird is 
something that looks like a fireman’s 
badge, surrounded by stalks of wheat. 
When I put on my glasses, I discover 
how much beer is in the bottle and 
am informed that the Internal Rev- 
enue tax has been paid. There is a 
printer’s union label and the brewing 
company’s address. All of this in- 
formation is more than | would care 
to have about a bottle of beer and is 
certainly more than a great majority 
of purchasers would,” 

And so we may have some hope 
for the future as far as Federal quasi- 
judicial and 
everyone is fully aware that in this 


bodies are concerned 
era administration ot the law is more 
important than the law itself, 
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IT’S MADE 


IN CONNECTICUT 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This department, giving a partial list of peace-time products manufactured in Connecti- 
cut by company, seeks to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets 
and producers. It includes only those listings ordered by Connecticut producers. Interested buyers may secure 
further information by writing this department. 


Accounting Forms 
The Baker Goodyear Co 
Accounting Machines 
Underwood Corporation 
Adding Machines 
Underwood Corporation 
Advertising Specialties 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Aero Webbing Products 
Russell Mfg Co 
Air Compressors 
The Spencer Turbine Co 
_ Air Conditioning : 
Home Heating Service Inc (forced air heating 
units, oil fired) South Norwalk 


New Haven 
Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


Middletown 


Hartford 


Aircraft 
Chance Vought Aircraft Division United Air- 
craft Corporation (airplanes) Stratford 
Sikorsky Aircrait Division United Aircraft 
Corporation (helicopters) Bridgeport 
Aircraft Accessories 
Chandler Evans Corp (aircraft carburetors, fuel 
pumps, water pumps & Protek plugs) 
South Meriden 
Warren McArthur Corp (Airplane Seatings) 
Bantam 
Aircraft Electrical Testing Equipment 
United Advertising Corp, Electrical Division 
New Haven 
Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 
Airport Department Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
Division Rentschler Field East Hartford 
United Airports Div United Aircraft Corp 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 
Aircraft Tubes 
American Tube Bending Co Inc New Haven 
Air Ducts 
The Wiremold Co (Retractable) 
Airplanes 
Chance-Vought Aircraft Div United Aircraft 
Corp Stratford 
Aluminum Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co 688 Third Avenue 
West Haven 
Aluminum Forgings 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Aluminum Goods 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Aluminum Ingots 
Lapides Metals Corp New Haven 
Aluminum Lasts 
Shoe Hardware Div U S Rubber Company 
W caaurs 
Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 
United Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 
New Haven 


Hartford 


Waterbury 


Ammunition 
Remington Arms Co Ine Bridgeport 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Ine New Haven 


Anodizing 
Conn Metal Finishing Co 


Apparel Fabrics—Woolen & Worsted 
Broad Brook Company Broad Brook 


Artificial Leather 
lhe Permatex Fabrics Corp Jewett City 
Zapon Div, Atlas Powder Co Stamtord 
Asbestos 
Rockbestos Products Corp (insulated wire, cable 
and cords) New Haven 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Ine 
brake lining, clutch facings, sheet packing 
ind wick) Bridgeport 
The Auburn Manufacturing Company (gaskets, 
packings, wicks) Middletown 


Asbestos & Rubber Packing 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mig Co 


Assemblies, Small 
Greist Mantacturing Co New Haven 
Han Dee Spring and Manutacturing Co 
(Small) tHlarttord 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Auto Cable Nousing 
The Wiremold Company Hartiord 


Automatic Control tnstruments 
rhe Bristol Co (Uemperature, pressure, tlow 
humidity, time) Waterbury 


Hamden 


Hlarttord 


Automobile Accessories 


The Rostand Mfg Co (windshields, seats and 


body hardware) Milford 


The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 


(brake lining,‘ rivet brass, clutch facings, 
packing) Bridgeport 
Kilborn-Sauer Company (lights and other acces- 
sories) Fairfield 
Automotive Friction Fabrics 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
: _ Automotive Parts _ 
Eis Manufacturing Co (Hydraulic and Me- 
chanical) Middletown 
Automotive & Service Station Equipment 
Scovill Marfufacturing Company (Canned Oil 
Dispensers) Waterbury 91 


The Raybestos Div of Raybestos- Manhattan Inc 


(brake service machinery) 
; _ Automotive Tools 
Eis Manufacturing Company 
. Bakelite Moldings 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
The Watertown Mfg Co 
Bakery Ovens 
American Machine & Foundry Co New Haven 
Balls 
The Abbott Ball Co (steel bearing and burnish- 
ing) Hartford 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (steel bearing and 
burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless 
aluminum) Hartford 
Banks 


Hall Mfg Co (dime and combination) Ansonia 
Barrels 
The Abbott Ball Co (burnishing and tumbling) 
Hartford 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (tumbling) 
Hartford 


Bridgeport 
Middletown 


Waterbury 
Watertown 


Bathroom Accessories 
The Autoyre Company 
lhe Charles Parker Co 
Bath Tubs 


Dextone Company New Haven 


Bearings 
New Departure Div of General Motors (ball) 
Bristol 
Fafnir Bearing Co (hall) New Britain 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp (ball and 
roller) Stamford 
Bellows 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc (metallic) 
Bridgeport 


Oakville 
Meriden 


Bellows Assemblies 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc 
3ridgeport 
Bellows Shaft Seal Assemblies 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc 


Bridgeport 

Bells 
Bevin Brothers Mig Co East Hampton 
lhe Gong Bell Mfg Co East Hampton 
lhe N N Hill Brass Co East Hampton 
Gaynor Electric Company Inc (and buzzers) 
Bridgeport 

Belt Fasteners 

Saling Manutacturing Company (patented self 
aligning) Unionville 

Belting 
Harttord Belting Co Harttord 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
The Thames Belting Co Norwich 

Benches 
lhe Charles Parker Co (piano) Meriden 


Bent Tubing 
American Tube Bending Co Ine New Haver 


Bicycle Coaster Brakes 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Brist 
Bicycle Sundries 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 
Binders Board 


Colonial Board Company 


Biological Products 


Ernst Bischoff Company Ine lvoryton 
Blacking Salts fer Metals 
Mitchell Bradford Chemical Co 
Blades 
Capewell Manufacturing Company, Metal Saw 
Division (hack saw and band saw) Hartford 


Manucheste1 


Bridgeport 
ige port 


l 4. } 


(Advertisement } 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing & Finishing 
The United States Finishing Company (textile 
fabrics) Norwich 
Blocks 
Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 
Blower Fans 
The Spencer Turbine Co 
Colonial Blower Company 
Connecticut Blower Company 


Hartford 
Hartford 
Hartford 


Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Company Hartford 
L-R Mfg Div of The Ripley Co Tor — 
Connecticut Blower Company Harttor 


Boilers 
The Bigelow Co New Raves 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic 


Bolts & Nuts 
Clark Brothers Bolt C¢ 
The O K Tool Co Inc 


The Blake & Johnson Co 


bolts, stove 


Bomb Sling & Tank Strap Terminals for 

Aircraft 

Geo W Fleming Co Wallingford 
Bonderizing 

Clairglow Mfg Company Portland 

The Leeds Electric and Mfg Co Hartford 


Bouillon Cubes 


Maggi Co Inc (Maggi’s) New Milford 


The Lydall & F 
National Fol 

New Haven Pt 
Robertson Paper 
Robert Gair Co 


Manchester 


New Haven 


Merriam Mig 
fitted tool 
Robert Gair 
shipping co 
Clairglow Miz Ci ompany 
Folding Boxes Incorporated (paper, 


Boxes & Crates 
The City Lumber Co of Bridgepe 


Semen Euaeeet olding 
Carton ‘ 


Boxes—Paper—Setup 
Box C 
poration 


Brake Cables 
Manufacturing Cc 


Brake ano 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mig Co l 
The Raybestos Di v of Raybestos- Manhattan 
(automotive and industria Sr 


et 
The Russell Mig “Co Middletown 


Brake Service Parts 
Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 


Brass and Bronze 

The American Brass Co sheet 

tubes) Waterbury 
the Bristol Brass Corp (sheet, wire, rods 


Bristol 


wire, rods, 


The Miller Company (phosphor bronze and brass 
sheets, strips, rolls Meriden 
Scevill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 9? 

The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 


Brass & Breaze tngot Metal 
> Whipple and Choate Company r 


Brass & Copper Goods 
Keeney Mig (4 (special bends) 
Newington 


(Advt 
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Brass Goods 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (To Order) 
Waterbury 91 
order) (small 
Waterbury 
Repeating Arms Company Division 
Industries Inc New Haven 
Brass Mill Products 
Bridgeport Brass Co 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Chase Brass & Copper Co Waterbury 
Brass Stencils—IiInterchangeable : 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 
Brass Wall Plates 
Electric Company Inc 
Brick—Building 
Brick Co 
Bricks—Fire 


Howard Company 


Waterbury Companies Inc (to 
sheet metal parts) 

Winchester 
Olin 


Bridgeport 


Gaynor Bridgeport 


The Donnelly New Britain 


New Haven 
Broaching 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co 
American Standard Co 
Brooms—Brushes 
Brush Co 
Buckles 
The Hatheway Mfg Co (Dee 
The Hawie Mfg Co 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co 
Jonn M Russell Mfg Co Inc 
B Schwanda & Sons 
The Patent Button Co 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Shoe Hardware Div U S Rubber Company 
(footwear, clothing and strap) Waterbury 
Buffing & Polishing Compositions 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
lea Mfg Co Waterbury 


Hartford 
Plantsville 
The Fuller Hartford 
Rings) Bridgeport 

Bridgeport 
New Britain 

Naugatuck 
Staffordville 

Waterbury 

Waterbury 


Buffing Wheels 
The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co 
Buttons 


Danielson 


B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
The Patent Buuton Co Waterbury 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 


(Uniform and 
Waterbury 91 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 


Scovill Manufacturing Company 
Tack Fastened) | 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
The L C White Company 
Cabinets 


The Charles Parker Co (medicine) Meriden 
Cabinet Work 
Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 


Cages 
The Andrew B Hendryx Co (bird and animal) 
New Haven 
Cams 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc 
Canvas Products 


Hartford 
Waterbury 
F B Skiff Inc Hartford 

Capacitors ; 
Motive Mfg Co Inc (mica & 


Willimantic 
Card Clothing 
Card Clothing Co (for textile 
Stafford Springs 
Carpets and Rugs 
sigelow-Sanford Carpet Co 
Carpet Lining 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Casket Trimmings 
The Bridgeport Casket Hardware Co 
Bridgeport 


The Electro 
trimmer) 


The Standard 
mills) 


Thompsonville 


New London 


Casters 
The Bassick Company (Industrial and General) 
Bridgeport 
Casters—Industrial 

George P Clark Co’ Windsor Locks 

Castings 
The Charles Parker Co (gray iron) 
The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co 
brass, bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
The Gillette-Vibber (grey iron, brass, bronze, 

aluminum, also Bronze Bushing Stock) 
New London 
The Sessions Foundry Co (gray iron) Bristol 
John M Russell Mfg Inc bronze and 
aluminum) Naugatuck 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (malleable iron and 
steel) Branford 
MclLagon Foundry Co (gray iron) New Haven 
Newton-New Haven Co (zinc and aluminum) 
688 Third Ave West Haven 


Meriden 
(grey iron, 


(brass, 


Philbrick-Booth & Spencer Inc (grey tron) 
Hartford 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass & 


Waterbury 91 
New Britain 


Bronze) 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron) 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (gray iron and 
brass) Middletown 
The Waterbury Foundry Company (highway & 
sash weights) Waterbury 


Castings—Permanent Mould 
The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (zinc and 
aluminum) Meriden 
Centrifugal Blower Wheels 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co ‘Torrington 
Chain 
Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Chain—Welded and Weldless 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Chains—Bead 
The Bead Chain Mfg Co 
Chartered Coach Service 
The Connecticut Company (excursions a_ spe- 
cialty) New Haven 


John M 


Bridgeport 


Chemicals 
Apothecaries Hall Co 
MacDermid Incorporated 
American Cyanamid & Chemical 


Waterbury 
Waterbury 
Corp 
Waterbury 
Edcan Laboratories South Norwalk 
Macalaster Bicknell Company New Haven 
Cherries . 


John Magee & Co Incorporated Saybrook 
Chromium Plating 
Chromium Corp of America Waterbury 
The Chromium Process Company Shelton 
Chucks , 
The Cushman Chuck Co Hartford 


Chucks & Face Plate Jaws 
Union Mfg Co New Britain 
Clay 
Iloward Company (Fire Howard “B” and High 
Temperature Dry) New Haven 
Cleansing Compounds 
MacDermid Incorporated 
Clocks 
Seth Thomas Clocks Thomaston 
The United States Time Corporation 
Waterbury 


Waterbury 


Clocks—Alarm 

The Lux Clock Mfg Co Waterbury 
The New Haven Clock and Watch Co (spring 
& electric) New een 

Clocks—Automatic Cooking 
The Lux Clock Mfg Co Waterbury 
Clock Mechanisms 

The Lux Clock Mfg Co 
Clutch Facings 

The Russell Mfg Co 

Clutch—Friction 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 


Waterbury 


Middletown 


(clutch facings—molded, woven, fabric, 

metallic) Bridgeport 
Coinmaster Products 

Hall Mfg Co Ansonia 


Comfortables 
Brothers Co New London 
Communication Equipment 


Palmer 


Airadio Incorporated (aircraft. marine, intra- 
facility) Stamford 
Compressors 
Norwalk Company Inc (high presssure air and 
gas) South Norwalk 
Concrete Products 
Plasticrete Corp Hamden 
Condensers 
Airadio Incorporated (variable) Stamford 
Cones 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
( Paper) Mystic 


Consulting Engineers 


The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (Consulting) 


296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Contract Machining 
Malleable Iron Fittings Company Branford 


Contract Manufacturers 

Geo W Fleming Co (Metal parts and assem- 
blies) Wallingford 
The Greist Mfg Co (metal parts and assemblies) 
503 Blake St New Haven 
Merriam Mfg Co (production runs—metal 

boxes and containers to specifications) 
Durham 
(Metal Parts 
Waterbury 91 
Waterbury 


Scovill Manufacturing Company 
and Assemblies) 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Conveyor Systems 


The Leeds Electric and Mfg Co Hartford 
Copper 

The American Brass Co (sheet, wire, rods, 

tubes) Waterbury 

The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) Bristol 


The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets and rolls) 

Waterbury 
rod, wire, 
Waterbury 


Chase 


Brass & Copper Co 
tube) 


(sheet, 
Copper Sheets 
The New Haven Copper Co 
Copper Shingles 
The New Haven Copper Co 


Seymour 


Seymour 
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2 Copper Water Tube 
Bridgeport Brass Co 
Cork Cots 
Products Co (Climax-Lowell 


Bridgeport 
Sonoco Div) 
Mystic 
Corrugated Box Manufacturers 
The Danbury Square Box Co Danbury 
Corrugated Shipping Cases 
D L & D Container Corp 87 Sheltlon Ave 
New Haven 
Robert Gair 
Portland 


Connecticut 


) Box Div 
Co Inc 


Corrugated 
by! P Cosmetic Containers 
The Eyelet Specialty Co 

‘ Cosmetics 
Northam Warren Corporation Stamford 
The J B Williams Co Glastonbury 
Cotton Batting & Jute Batting 
Brothers New London 
Cotton Yarn 


Waterbury 


Palmer 


The Floyd Cranska Co Moosup 
Counting Devices 
Veeder-Root Inc Hartford 


Cut Stone 

The Dextone Co New Haven 
Cutters 

The Standard Machinery Co board, 

single and duplex) Mystic 

The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth milling) 


(rotary 


33 Hull St Shelton 
The Barnes Tool Company (pipe cutters, hand) 
New Haven 

American Standard Co (special) Plantsville 


Delayed Action Mechanism 


M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
The R W Cramer Company Inc Centerbrook 
: Dental Gold Alloys 

The J M Ney Company Hartford 


; Dictating Machines 
Bictaphone Corporation 
The Soundscriber Corporation 
Die & Tool Makers 
Parsons Tool Inc 
7 Die Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 


Bridgeport 
New Haven 


New Britain 


Die Casting Dies 

ABA Tool & Engineering Co 

The Weimann Bros Mfg Co 

Die Castings (Aluminum & Zinc) 
Cabinet Lock Diy American Hardware 
New Britain 
Die-Heads—Self-Opening 
The Eastern Machine Screw Corp Truman & 
Barclay Sts New Haven 
The Geometric Tool Co New Haven 
Dies 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 141 Brewery St 
New Haven 
The Parker Stamp (for plastics 
and die castings) Hartford 
American Standard Co Plantsville 
Dish Washing Machines 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Disk Harrows 
Cutaway Harrow 


Manchester 
Derby 


Corbin 
Corp 


Works Inc 


Hartford 
Orkil Inc Division 
Higganum 
is : _ Door Closers 
The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company 
Stamford 
— _ Dowel Pins 
The Allen Manufacturing Co 
Draperies 
Brothers Co 
" Drilling Machines 
The Henry & Wright Manufacturing Company 
(sensitive) Hartford 


Hartford 


Palmer New London 


Drop Forgings 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 
The Blakeslee Forging Co 
Atwater Mig Co 
Capewell Mfg Company Hartford 
The Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp Bridgeport 
Druggists’ Rubber Sundries 
The Seamless Rubber Company New Haven 
Goodyear Rubber Sundries Inc (Guardian 
*Plasti-Cleer,”’ baby pants, crib sheets & bibs, 
household aprons, raincoats, scarves & hoods, 
shower curtains, etc.) New Haven 
Dust Collecting Systems 
Blower Company 


Middletown 
Plantsville 
Plantsville 


Connecticut Hartford 
. a3 Edged Tools 
The Collins Co (axes and other edged tools) 
: Collinsville 
Elastic Webbing 
Mig Co 
Electric Appliances 
80 Pliny St Hartford 
(Advt.) 


The Russell Middletown 


The Silex Co 


) T 


dgeport 


iv) 
Mystic 


lanbury 


ye 
Haven 

tt Gair 

ortland 


terbury 


amford 
tonbury 


London 
Moosup 


artford 
Haven 


board, 
Mystic 
nilling ) 
Shelton 
, hand) 
Haven 
ntsville 


artford 
erbrook 


lartford 


dgeport 
Haven 


Britain 


rd Ave 
Haven 


ichester 
Derby 


irdware 
Britain 


man & 
Haven 
Haven 


very St 
Haven 
plastics 
arttord 
ntsville 


artford 


sganum 


ompany 
‘famford 


lartford 
London 


ompany 
lartford 


dletown 
ntsville 
ntsville 
lartford 
dgeport 


Haven 
uardian 
& bibs, 
_ hoods, 
Haven 


lartford 


fools) 
linsville 


dletown 


lartford 


(Advt.) 


T S M A D 


Electric Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric—Commutators & Segments 
The Cameron Elec Mfg Co (rewinding motors) 
Ansonia 
Electric Cord & Cord Sets 
Accurate Insulated Wire Corp New Haven 
Electric Cords 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Eye Control 
United Cinephone Corporation 
Electric Fixture Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Torrington 


Electric Hand Irons 
Winsted Hardware Mfg Co (trade mark 
*“Durabilt’’) Winsted 
Electric Insulation 
The Rogers Corporation 
Case Brothers Inc 
Electric Panel Boards 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc 
Electric Safety Switches 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc 
Electric Signs 
United Advertising Corp New Haven 
Electric Time Controls 
The R W Cramer Company Inc  Centerbrook 
Electric Timepieces 
The New Haven Clock and Watch Co (auto- 
mobile & alarm) New Haven 
Electric Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electrical Circuit Breakers 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Electrical Conduit Fittings & Grounding 
Specialties 
The Gillette-Vibber Company New London 
Electrical Control Apparatus 
The Trumbull Electric Mfg Co Plainville 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Electrical Goods 
A C Gilbert Co 
Electrical Motors 
U S Electrical Motors Inc Milford 
Electrical Recorders 
The Bristol Co Waterbury 
Electrical Relays and Controls 
Allied Control Co Plantsville 
Electronic Equipment 
Airadio Incorporated 
Electronics 
The Gray Manufacturing Company 
Crystal Research Laboratories Inc 
Arthur T Hatton & Company 
United Cinephone Corporation 
Electroplating 
National Sherardizing & Machine Co 
Hartford 
Electroplating—Equipment & Supplies 
Enthone Inc Yew Haven 


Manchester 
Manchester 


Hartford 


Hartford 


New Haven 


Stamford 


Hartford 
Hartford 
Hartford 
Torrington 


Electrotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Ine (all classes) 
New Haven 
Elevators 
The Eastern Machinery Co (passenger and 
freight) New Haven 
Embalming Chemicals 
The Embalmers’ Supply Co 
Enameling 
The Leeds Electric and Mfg Co (including 
wrinkle finishes) Hartford 
Conn Metal Finishing Co Hamden 
Enameling and Finishing 
Clairglow Mfg Co 
Engines 
Wolverine Motor Works !nc (diesel stationary 
marine) Bridgeport 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div United Aircraft 
Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 


Westport 


Portland 


Envelopes 
Plimpton Mfg Co Div U S Envelope Co _ 
Hartford 
Curtis 1000 Inc Hartford 
Extractors—Tap 
The Walton Company 94 Allyn St Hartford 
Eyelets 
The Platt Bros & Co P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 91 
Waterbury Ccempanies Inc Waterbury 
The Plume & Atwood Mfg Co Waterbury 
The Chromium Process Company Shelton 
The L C White Company Waterbury 
Fasteners—Slide & Snap Ra 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Snap) 
Waterbury 91 


Felt 
The Auburn Manufacturing Company (mechani- 
cal, cut parts) Middletown 
Felt—All Purposes 
American Felt Co (Mills & Cutting Plant) 
Glenville 
Ferrules 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Fibre Board 
The C H Norton Co North Westchester 
Rogers Corporation (Specialty) Manchester 
Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
File Cards 
The Standard Card Clothing Co 
Statford Springs 
Film Spools 
Watkins Manufacturing Co Inc Milford 
Finger Nail Clippers 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Firearms 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Remington Arms Co Inc Bridgeport 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 
Fire Hose 
Fabrics Fire Hose (municipal and_ industrial) 
Sandy Hook 


Waterbury 


Fireplace Goods 
The John P Smith Co (screens) 423-33 Chapel 
St New Haven 
The Rostand Mfg Co Milford 
The American Windshield & Specialty Co 
881 Boston Post Road Milford 
Fireproof Floor Joists 
The Dextone Co New Haven 
Fireworks 
M Backes’ Sons Inc 
Fishing Tackle 
The Horton Mfg Co (reels, rods, lines) Bristol 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co (lines) 
East Hampton 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Jim Harvey Div Local Industries Inc (nets, 
lures) Lakeville 
Flashlights 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 
Flashlight and Radio Batteries 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 
Floor & Ceiling Plates 
Gaynor Electric Company Inc Bridgeport 
The Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Fluorescent Lighting Equipment 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Forgings 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Heppenstall Co (all kinds and shapes) 
Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Non-ferrous) 
Waterbury 91 


Wallingford 


Foundries 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (iron, brass, alumi- 
num and bronze) Middletown 
The Sessions Foundry Co (iron) sristol 


Foundry Riddles 
The John P Smith Co 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 
Rolock Inc (brass, galvanized, steel) Southport 


Furnaces 
Home Heating Service Inc (warm air oil fired) 
South Norwalk 
Furnace Linings 
The Mullite Refractories Co Shelton 
Furniture Pads 
The Gilman Brothers Company Gilman 


Gage Blocks 
Fonda Gage Company (Fonda lifetime-carbide 
and steel) Stamford 
Galvanizing 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Wilcox Crittendnen & Co Inc Middletown 
Galvan’zing & Electrical Plating 
The Gillette-Vibber Co New London 
Gaskets 

The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 
Bridgeport 

The Auburn Manufacturing Company (from all 
materials) Middletown 

Gauges 

The Bristol Co (pressure and vacuum—record- 
ing automatic control) Waterbury 
Helicoid Gage Division American Chain & 
Cable Co Inc Bridgeport 
Hart Engineering Div or W Hart Buick Co Inc 
(Plug Ring Snap Flush Pin & all types of 
special gauges) Hartford 
American Standard Co Plantsville 
Fonda Gage Company (special) Stamford 
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Gears—Reverse & Reduction for Motor Boats 
The Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp New Haven 
a _ Gears and Gear Cutting 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co Hartford 
The Gray Mfg Co (Zero Bevel) Harttord 
i 5 _ General Plating 
The Chromium Process C (copper, nickel, 
chromium and cadmium plating) Derby 
a Glass and China 
The Rocknell Silver Co (silver decorated) 
Meriden 
_. Glass Blowing 
Macalaster Bicknell Company New Haven 
; bs _Glass Coffee Makers 
lhe Silex Co 80 Pliny St Hartford 
2. : _. Glass Cutters 
Phe Fletcher Terry Co Box 415 Forestville 
, Golf Equipment 
The Horton Mtg Co (ciubs, shafts, balls, bags) 
2 Bristol 
3 : : _ Governors 
Che Pickering Governor Co (speed regulating, 
centrifugal, hydraulic) Portland 
; Gieeting Cards 
A D Steinbach & Sons Inc New 
2 ; Grinding 
Phe Centerless Grinding Co Inc (Precision 
custom grinding; centerless, cylindrical, sur- 
faces, internal and _ special) 
19 Staples Street ; Bridgeport 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co (gears, 
threads, cams and splines) Hartford 
Grinding Machines 
Rowbottom Machine Company inc (cam) 


Haven 


Vaterbury 
-s Grommets 
The Plume & Atwood Mfg Co (brass and zinc) 
Waterbury 
= Hand Tools 7 
rhe Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp (nail pullers, 
scout axes, box opening tools, trowels, cop- 
ing saws, putty knives) Bridgeport 
The Peck Stow & Wilcox Co (Bit braces, 
chisels, dividers, draw knives, hammers, 
pliers squares, snips, wrenches) 
Southington 
= +2 Hardware 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (marine heavy 
aud industrial) Middletown 
The Bassick Company (Automotive) Bridgeport 
Hall Mfg Co (bridge table) Ansonia 
fhe Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company 
(builders) ~ Stamford 
_ . Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
_ ., Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Diy American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
z H Sessions & Son Bristol 
The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company 
Stamford 
Hat Machinery 
Doran Brothers Ine Danbury 
5 Health, Surgical & Orthopedic Supports 
The Berger Brothers Company (custom made 
for back, breast and abdomen) New Haven 
ae Heat Treating 
The A F Holdlen Co 
a 200 Winchester St New Haven 
The Bennett Metal Treating Co 
1045 New Britain Ave 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc 
__ 296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
The Driscoll Wire Company Shelton 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co New Britain 
Heat-Treating Equipment 
The Autoyre Company Oakville 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (commercial) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
i Corp Bristol 
The A F Holden Company, 52 Richards Street 
West Haven (Main Plant) 
Heat Treating Salts and Compounds 
The A F Holden Company 
52 Richards Street West Haven 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 
Heating Apparatus 
The Miller Company (domestic oil burners and 
heating devices) Meriden 
Hex-Socket Screws 
The Allen Manufacturing Co Hartford 
Highway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co srauford 
Hinges 
Homer D Bronson Company Beacon Falls 
Hobs and Hobbings 
ABA Tool & Engineering Co 


Elmwood 


Manchester 
(Advt.) 
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Hoists and Trolleys 
Union Mfg Company New 
Hose Supporter Trimmings 
The Hawie Mfg Co (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 
Bridgeport 


3ritian 


Hospital Signal Systems 
Connecticut Telephone & Electric Division of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 
Hot Water Heaters 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (Instantaneous 
domestic oil burner) Stamford 


Hydraulic Brake Fluids 


Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 
Industrial Finishes L 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 


Industrial and Marking Tapes 
The Seamless Rubber Company New Haven 


Infra-Red Equipment 


The Leeds Electric and Mfg Co Hartford 
Insecticides 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 


Waterbury 
Insulated Wire Cords & Cable 
The Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co Inc 
Seymour 
Instruments 
J-B-T Instruments Inc (Electrical and Tem- 
perature) New Haven 
Insulation 
The Gilman Brothers Co 
Insulating Refractories 
The Mullite Refractories Co Shelton 
Inter-Communications Equipment 
Connecticut Telephone & Electric Division of 
Greta American Industries Inc Meriden 


Gilman 


Jacquard 

Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
Japanning 

J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Jig Borer 

Moore Special Tool Co (Moore) Bridgeport 


Jig Boring 
Parsons Tool Inc 
American Standard Co 
Jig Grinder 
Moore Special Tool Co (Moore) 
Jigs & Fixtures 
Standard Co 
Jointing 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 
(compressed sheet) Bridgeport 
Key Blanks 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


New Britain 
Plantsville 


Bridgeport 


American Plantsville 


Corp New Britain 
The Graham Mfg Co Derby 
The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company 

Stamford 
Labels 


J & J Cash Inc (Woven) 
Label Moisteners 


South Norwalk 


fetter Packages Inc Shelton 
Laboratory Equipment 
Eastern Engineering Co New Haven 


Laboratory Supplies 
Macalaster Bicknell Company New Haven 
Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
Ladders 
196 Chapel St New Haven 
Lamp Shades 


A W Flint Co 


The Verplex Company Essex 
Lamps 

The Rostand Mfg Company (brass, colonial 

style & brass candlesticks) Milford 


Lathes 
The Bullard Company (vertical turret cutmaster 
and Mult-Au-Matic, vertical multi-spindle) 
Bridgeport 
Leather 

Herman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pigskin) 
Glastonbury 
The Geo A Shepard & Sons Co (sheepskin, 

shoe upper, garment, grain and suede) 
Bethel 
Leather Goods Trimmings aes 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 

Leather, Mechanical 
Manufacturing Company (pack- 
washers, etc.) Middletown 
Letterheads 
Lehman Brothers Ins (designers, engravers, 
lithographers) New Haven 
Lighting Equipment 

The Miller Co (Miller, Duplexalite, Ivanhoe) 
Meriden 
Waterbury 


The Auburn 
ings, cubs, 


Waterbury Companies Inc 
Lightning Protection 7 
Edward H Brown Hartford & New Haven 


Lithographing 
The New Haven Printing Company 
New Haven 


Locks—Banks 
The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company 
Stamford 

Locks—Builders 
The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company 
Stamford 

Locks—Cabinet 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Diy American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company 
Stamford 


Locks—Special Purpose 
The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company 
Stamford 
Locks—Suit-Case and Trimmings 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Trunk 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Diy American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company 
(and suitcase) Stamford 
Locks—Zipper 


The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locm—Non- Metallic 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 


Luggage Fabric 
The Falls Company 


Lumber & Millwork Products 


Norwich 


The City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc 
Bridgeport 
Machinery 
The Fenn Manufacturing Company (Special) 
Hartford 
The Hallden Machine Company (mill) 
Thomaston 


The Torrington Manufacturing Co (mill) 
Torrington 
(bookbinders) 
Mystic 
The feck Stow & Wilcox Co (Machines & 
tools for sheet metal fabrication—manually 
& power operated) Southington 
Machinery Dealers & Rebuilders 
Botwinik Brothers New Haven 
Machinery Dealers Inc New Haven 


The Standard Machinery Co 


J L Lucas and Son Fairfield 
Machines 
Andrew C Campbell Div American Chain & 


Cable Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) Bridgeport 
Special Devices Company (Special, New De- 
velopments) Berlin 
The Patent Button Company Waterbury 
Machines—Automatic 
The A H Nilson Mach Co (Special) Bridgeport 
Globe Tapping Machine Company (dial type 
drilling and tapping) Bridgeport 
Machines—Automatic Chucking 

New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co (multiple 
spindle—single and double end) New Britain 
Machines—Automatic Screw 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co (single and 
multiple spindle) New Britain 
Machines—Forming 
The A H Nilson Mach Co (four-slide wire 
and ribbon stock) Bridgeport 
Machines—Precision Boring 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co New Britain 
Machine Work 
Geo W Fleming Co Wallingford 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co (contract 
work only) Hartford 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co (special roll- 


ing mill machinery) Torrington 
The Fenn Manufacturing Company (precision 
parts) Hartford 
The Parker Stamp Works Inc (Special) 
Hartford 
National Sherardizing & Machine Co (job) 
Hartford 
Machines—Paper Ruling 
John McAdams & Sons Inc Norwalk 
Magnets 
Cinaudagraph Corp (Permanent) Stamford 


Mail Boxes, 
Corbin Cabinet 
Corp 


Apartment & Residential 
Lock Div American Hardware 

New Britain 
Mailing Machines 


Pitney-Bowes Inc Stamford 
Manganese Bronze Ingot | 
The Whipple and Choate Company Bridgeport 
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Marine Engines 
The Lathrop Engine Co 
Marine Equipment 
The Rostand Mfg Co (portlights, deck, cabin 


Mystic 


and sailboat hardware) Milford 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Kilborn-Sauer Company (running lights and 
searchlights) Fairfield 


Marking Devices 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 
The Parker Stamp Works Inc 


New Haven 
(steel and 


rubber) Hartford 
Matrices 

W T Barnum & Co Inc New Haven 
Mattresses 


Palmer Brothers Co New London 
Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 


Mechanical Assemblies—Small 


M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
Mechanics Hand Tools 
The Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp (screw 


drivers, wrenches, pliers, cold chisels, ham- 


mers, auto repair tools) Bridgeport 
Metal Cleaners 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 


Metal Cleaning Machines 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Metal Finishes 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 


Metal Finishing 


National Sherardizing & Machine Co 
Hartford 
Metal Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co (to order) Bridgeport 
Waterbury Companies Inc (to order) 
Waterbury 
Metallizing 
Conn Metal Finishing Co Hamden 


Metal Novelties 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Metal Products 
The State Welding Company Hartford 


Metal Products—Stampings 


J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Made-to- 
Order) Waterbury 91 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Metal Specialties 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Metal Stampings 
The Autoyre Co (Small) Oakville 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 


The H C Cook Co 
The Greist Mfg Co 


32 Beaver St Ansonia 
503 Blake St New Haven 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 
The J A Otterbein Company (metal fabrica- 

tions) Middletown 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
The Verplex Company (Contract) Essex 


The Plume & Atwood Mfg Co (brasss, copper 
and steel) Waterbury 


Saling Manufacturing Company Unionville 
The Stanley Works New Britain 
Meters—Gas s 
The Sprague Meter Company Bridgeport 
Microscope—Measuring 
Lundeberg Engineering Company Hartford 


Milk Bottle Carriers 
The John P Smith Co 423-33 Chapel St 


New Haven 
Millboard 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 


(asbestos) Bridgeport 

Milling Machines 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc (cam) 
Waterbury 
Mill Supplies 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Millwork 

Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 
Minute Minders 

The Lux Clock Mfg Co Waterbury 


Mixing Equipment 


Eastern Engineering Co New Haven 


Monuments 
The Beij & Williams Co Hartford 
Motor Switches 
Gaynor Electric Company Inc Bridgeport 
Moulded Plastic Products 

The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
The Watertown Mfg Co 117 Echo Lake Road 
Watertown 

(Advt.) 
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Mouldings 

The Himmel Brothers Co (architectural, metal 

and store front) Hamden 

Moulds 
ABA Tool & Engineering Co Manchester 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (steel) 

114 Brewery St New Haven 

The Sessions Foundry Co (heat resisting for 

non-ferrous metals) Bristol 

The Parker Stamp Works Inc (compression, 

injection & transfer for plastics) Hartford 
Lundeberg Engineering Company (plastic) 

Hartford 

Napper Clothing 

The Standard Card Clothing Co 


(for textile 
mills) i 


Stafford Springs 
Nickel Anodes 
Apothecaries Hall Co 
The Seymour Mfg Co 
Nickel Silver 
The Seymour Mfg Co 
Nickel Silver Ingot 
The Whipple and Choate Company 


Night Latches 
The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company 
Stamford 
Non-ferrous Metal Castings 
The Miller Company 
Nuts, Bolts and Washers 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
Office Equipment 
Pitney-Bowes Inc Stamford 
Underwood Corporation Bridgeport & Hartford 
Offset Printing 
The New Haven Printing Company 
New Haven 


Waterbury 
Seymour 


Seymour 


Bridgeport 
(Advt.) 


Meriden 


Milldale 


Oil Burners 

The Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp 

1477 Park St Hartford 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic commer- 

cial and industrial) Stamford 
The Miller Company (domestic) Meriden 

Oil Burner Wick 

The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 


Bridgeport 
Oil Tanks 
The Norwalk Tank Co Inc (550 to 30 M gals, 
underwriters above and under ground) 
South Norwalk 
Oliv, 


es 
John Magee & Co Incorporated Saybrook 


Ovens ' 
American Machine & Foundrey Co New Haven 


Package Sealers 
Better Packages Inc 


Packing 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 
(rubber sheet and automotive) Bridgeport 
The Auburn Manufacturing Company (leather, 
rubber, asbestos, fibre) Middletown 
Padlocks 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company 
Stamford 


Shelton 


Paints and Enamels 
The Staminite Corp 
The Tredennick Paint Mfg Co 


New Haven 
Meriden 


Panta 
Moore Special Tool Co (crush wheel dresser) 
Bridgeport 


Paperboard 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair 


‘o Inc Portland 
The New Haven Pulp & Board Co 


New Haven 
Paper Boxes 

National Folding Box Co (folding) New Haven 
The New Haven Pulp & Board Co New Haven 
Robertson Paper Box Co (folding) Montville 
The Strouse Adler Co New Haven 
Atlantic Carton Corp (folding) Norwich 
The Warner Brothers Company Bridgeport 
M Backes’ Sons Inc Wallingford 


Paper Boxes—Folding and Setup 
Bridgeport Paper Box Company Bridgeport 


Paper Clips E 
The, H C Cook Co (steel) 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Paper Tubes and Cores 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Mystic 
Parallel Tubes 

Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 

Parkerizing 

Clairglow Mfg Company 

Passenger Transportation 
The Connecticut Company (local, suburban and 
interurban) New Haven 


Portland 


Pet Furnishings 
The Andrew B Hendryx Co New Haven 


Pharmaceutical Specialties 


Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 


Phosphor Bronze 
The Seymour Mfg Co Seymour 
The Miller Company (sheets, strips, rolls) 
Meriden 
Phosphor Bronze Ingots 
The Whipple and Choate Company 
Photographic Equipment 
Kalart Company Inc 


Photo Reproduction 
The New Haven Printing Company 
New Haven 


Bridgeport 


Stamford 


Piano Repairs 
Pratt Read & Co Inc (keys and action) 
Ivoryton 
Piano Supplies 
Pratt Read & Co Inc (keys and actions, backs, 


plates) Ivoryton 
Pickles 


Bros 


Pin Up Lamps 
The Verplex Company 
Pipe 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 
New Haven 
Bridgeport 
(brass & Copper) 
Bridgeport 
brass and 
Waterbury 


Goodman Meriden 


Essex 


Crane Company 
Bridgeport 


(fabricated) 
Brass Co 


Chase Brass 
copper) 


& Copper Co ‘(red 
Pipe Fittings 

Malleable Iron Fittings Co 

The Corley Co Inc (300# AAR) 


Pipe Plugs 
The Holo-Krome Screw Corporation 
sunk) 


Branford 
Plainville 


(counter- 
West Hartford 
Plastic Buttons 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Waterbury Companies Inc 


Plasticrete Bloc 
Plasticrete Corp 


Plastics—Extruded 
Extruded Plastics Inc 


Hartford 
Waterbury 


Hamden 


Norwalk 


Plastics—Moulders 
The Watertown Mfg Co 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Conn Plastics Waterbury 
The Geo S Scott Mfg Co Wallingford 


Plastics—Moulds & Dies 
The Parker Stamp Works Inc (for plastics) 
Hartford 


Watertown 
Waterbury 


Platers 
The Patent Button Co 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co 
Christie Plating Co 


Platers—Chrome 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co 
The Hartford Chrome Corporation 
Nutmeg Chrome Corporation 


Waterbury 
Plainville 
Groton 


Plainville 
Hartford 
Hartford 


Platers’ Equipment 
Apothecaries Hall Company 
MacDermid Incorporated 


Plating 
Conn Metal Finishing Co 


Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 48 


Plumbing Specialties 
John M. Russell Mfg Co Inc 


Pole Line 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 


Polishing Wheels 
The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co 


Poly Chokes 
The Poly Choke Company (a shotgun choking 
device) Tariffville 


Waterbury 
Waterbury 


Hamden 


Naugatuck 
Branford 


Danielson 


Postage Meters 


Pitney-Bowes Inc Stamford 


Precious Metals 
The J M Ney Company (for industry) 


Hartford 
Prefabricated Buildings 
The City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc 

Bridgeport 

Presérves 

Goodman Bros (and jellies) 
Press Buttons 
Gaynor Electric Company Inc 


Meriden 


Bridgeport 
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Presses 
The Standard Machinery Co (plastic molding, 
embossing, and die cutting) Mystic 
The Henry & Wright Manufacturing Company 
(automatic mechanical) Hartford 
Press Papers 
Case Brothers Inc 
Pressure Vessels 
The Norwalk Tank Co Inc (unfired to ASME 
Code Par U 69-70) South Norwalk 
Printing 
The Case Lockwood & Brainard Co 
The Heminway Corporation 
The Walker-Rackliff Company 
Hunter Press 
The New Haven Printing Company 
New 


Manchester 


Hartford 
Waterbury 
New Haven 
Hartford 


Haven 
Printing Presses 
Engineering Co (automatic) 
Bridgeport 


Santhin 


Printing Rollers 
The Chambers-Storck Company Inc (engraved) 
Norwich 

Production Control Equipment 
Wassell Organization (Produc-Trol) | Westport 
United Cinephone Corporation Torrington 
Propellers—Aircraft 

Hamilton Standard Propellers Div United Air- 
craft Corp East Hartford 

Propeller Fan Blades 

The Torrington Manufacturing Co 

Pumps _ ; 
Towne Manufacturing 


Torrington 


The Yale & 
(Tri-rotor) 
Pumps—Small Industrial 

Engineering Co New Haven 

Punches 

The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (ticket & cloth) 

141 Brewery St New Haven 
Putty Softeners—Electrical 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415 Forestville 


Company 
Stamford 


Eastern 


Pyrometers 
(recording and controlling) 
Waterbury 


The Bristol Co 


Quartz Crystals 


Crystal Research Laboratoriess Inc Hartford 


Radiation-Finned Copper 
The G & O Manufacturing Company 
New Haven 
The Vulcan Radiator Co (steel and copper) 
Hartford 
Railroad Equipment 
The Rostand Mfg Co (baggage racks and mir- 
rors for passenger cars) Milford 
Rayon Specialties 
The Hartford Rayon Corporation 


Rocky Hill 


Rayon Yarns 


The Hartford Rayon Corp Rocky Hill 


Reamers 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Recorders 
The Bristol Co (automatic controllers, tempera- 
ture, pressure, flow, humidity) Waterbury 


Refractories 
Howard Company New Haven 
Regulators 
Norwalk Valve Company (for gas and air) 

South Norwalk 
Resistance Wire 

The C O Jelliff Mfg Co (nickel, 
kanthal) 


chromium, 
Southport 
Retainers 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (bicycle & auto- 
motive) Hartford 
Riveting Machines 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co Bridgeport 
L-R Mfg Div of The Ripley Co Torrington 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 
(brake service equipment) sridgeport 
The H P Townsend Mfg Company Hartford 


Rivets 

The Connecticut Manufacturng Company 
Waterbury 
Milldale 


copper and 


Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
The Blake & Johnson Co 
non-ferrous) Waterville 
J H Sessions & Soris Bristol 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 
(brass and aluminum tubular and solid cop- 
per) Bridgeport 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 
(iron) Bridgeport 
The Plume & Atwood Mfg Co (brass and cop- 
per) Waterbury 
The Chromium Process Company Shelton 
(Advt.) 
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Rods 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass and bronze) 
Bristol 
(Brass and 
Waterbury 91 


Scovill Manufacturing 
Bronze) 


Company 


Roller Skates ee E 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 


Rubber Chemicals 
The Stamford Rubber Supply Co 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils) 
Rubberized Fabrics 
The Duro-Gloss Rubber Co 
Rubber Footwear 
The Goodyear Rubber Co Middletown 
United States Rubber Prod Inc (Keds, Kedettes, 
Gaytees, U S Royal Footwear) Naugatuck 
Rubber Gloves 
The Seamless Rubber Company New Haven 
Rubber Products, Mechanical 
The Auburn Manufacturuing Company (washers, 
gaskets, molded parts) Middletown 
Rubbish Burners 
The John P Smith Co 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 


(“‘Factice”’ 
Stamford 


New Haven 


Safety Fuses 
The Ensign-Bickford Co (mining & detonating 
Simsbury 
Sandblasting 
The Beij & Williams Co 
Saw Blades 
The Capewell Mfg Co (Hack Saw, Band Saw) 
Hartford 
Saws, Band, Metal Cutting 
Atlantic Saw Mfg Co New Haven 


Dial 


Hartford 


Scales—Industrial 


The Kron Company Bridgeport 
Scissors 
The Acme Shear Company Sridgeport 
Screw Caps 
The Weimann Bros Mfg Co (small for bottles) 
T | , 
Derby 
Screws s 
The Blake & Johnson Co (machine) 
Corbin Screw Div American 


Waterville 
Hardware Corp 

New Britain 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Charles Parker Co (wood) Meriden 
Scovill Manufacturnig Company Waterbury 48 
The Connecticut Mfe Co (machine) Waterbury 
The Holo-Krome Screw Corporation (socket 

set and socket cap) West Hartford 
The Chromium Process Company Shelton 
Atlantic Screw Works (wood) Hartford 


Screw Mach'nes 


The H P Townsend Mfg Company Hartford 
Screw Machine Accessories 
Barnaby Manufacturing and Tool Company 


Bridgeport 
Screw Machine Products 
The Apex Tool Co Inc 
Chas E lowe Co 
The Connecticut 


Bridgeport 
Wethersfield 
Manufacturing Company 
Waterbury 


Corbin Screw Div American Hardware Corp 

New Britain 
The Blake & Johnson Cx Waterville 
The Centerless Grinding Co Inc (Heat treated 


and ground type only) 

19 Staples Street Bridgeport 
The Eastern Machine Screw Corp 

Truman & Barclay Sts New Haven 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
Geo W Fleming Co Wallingford 


The Greist Mfg Co (Up to 1 ” capacity) 

New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waetrbury 91 
Nelson’s Screw Machine Products “lantsville 
The Plume & Atwood Mfg Co Waterbury 
The Peck Spring Co Plainville 
Watkins Manufacturing Co Inc Milford 
Bristol Screw Corporation Plainville 


Olson Brothers Company (up to .* capacity) 

Plainville 

Waterbury Machine Tools & Products Co (B & 

S & Swiss type automatic) Waterbury 
The New Brita Machine Company 

New Britair 


Screw Machine Tools 
omma Tool Co (precision circular form tools) 
Waterbury 
Sealing Tape Machines 
setter Packages In 
Seasoning 
(Magzi's) 


Shelton 


Magei Co In New Milford 


Sewing Machines 
The Greist Mfg Co (Sewing machine attach- 
ments) 503 Blake St New Haven 
The Merrow Machine Co (Industrial) Hartford 
The Singer Manufacturing Company (indus- 
trial) Bridgeport 
Shaving Soaps 

The J B Williams Co 


Shears 
The Acme Shear Co (household) 


Sheet Metal Products 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
fitted tool 
Durham 
Corp Manufacturing Divi- 
Production Runs) 


Glastonbury 


Bridgeport 


Merriam Mfg Co (security boxes, 

boxes, tackle boxes, displays) 
United Advertising 
sion (Job and 
New Haven 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Sheet Metal Stampings 
The American Buckle Co West Haven 


The Patent Button Co Waterbury 

J H Sessions & Son Bristol 

Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 

Hall Mfg Co Ansonia 
Shipment Sealers 

Better Packages Inc Shelton 


Showcase Lighting Equipment 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 


Shower Stalls 
Dextone Company New Haven 
Signals 
The H C Cook Co (for card files) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Silks 
Cheney Brothers South Manchester 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 
Slide Fasteners 
Shoe Hardware Div U S Rubber 
(Kwik zippers) 


Smoke Stacks 
The Bigelow Company (steel) 


Company 
Waterbury 


New Haven 


j Soap 
The J B Williams Co (industrial soaps, toilet 
soaps, shaving soaps) 


Solder—Soft 


Crane Company 


Glastonbury 


Torrey S Plantsville 
Special Machinery 
The H P Townsend Mfg Campany Hartford 
National Sherardizing & Machine Co (man- 
drels & stock shells for rubber industry) 


Hartford 
The Henry & Wright Manufacturing Company 

Hartford 
lundeberg Engineering Company Hartford 
SJoesch Mfg Co Inc (designed and built) 

Danbury 


Special Parts 
The Greist Mfg Co (small machined, especially 
precision stampings) New Haven 
Special Industrial Locking Devices 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 


Special Tools & Dies 
Lundeberg Engineering Company Hartford 
Spinnings 
The Gray Manufacturing Company Hartford 


Sponge Rubber 
The Sponge Rubber Products Co Shelton 
Spreads 
Company 


Brothers 


Palmer 


New 


Spring Coiling Machines 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co Torrington 


London 


Spring Units 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc 


(mattresses and 
furniture) 


Bridgeport 
Spring Washers 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Springs—Coil & Flat 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 


Corp _Bristol 
The Han-Dee Spring and Manufacturing Co 
(Coil and Flat) Hartford 


The Peck Spring Co Plainville 

Springs—Flat 
Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Bristol 


The Wallace 
Corp 
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Springs—Furniture 


Owen Silent Spring Co Inc Bridgeport 


Springs—Wire 
The Connecticut Spring Corporation (compres- 
sion, extension, torsion) Hartford 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
New England Spring Mfg Co Unionville 
J W Bernston Company (Coil and Torsion) 


Plainville 
D R Templeman Co (jewelry) Plainville 
Springs, Wire & Flat 
The Autoyre Company Oakville 
Stair Pads 
Palmer Brothers Company New London 
Stamps 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (steel) 


141 Brewery St New Haven 
The Parker Stamp Works Inc (steel & rubber) 
Hartford 

Stampings 
The Han-Dee Spring and 


: Manufacturing Co 
(Small) 


Hartford 
Stampings—Small 
Rogers Corporation (Fibre Cellulose Paper) 
Manchester 
The Greist Manufacturing Co New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
The L C White Company Waterbury 


Steel 
The Stanley Works (hot and cold rolled strip) 
New Britain 
Steel Castings 
Electric Steel Co (carbon and 
alloy steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co Branford 


Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 


The Hartford 


p Steel—Cold Rolled Stainless 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 


Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 


’ Steel Goods 

Merriam Mfg Co (sheets products to order) 
Durham 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
: Steel—Magnetic 
Cinaudagraph Corporation Stamford 
Stee! Strapping 

The Stanley Works 


Steel—Structural 
Construction Co Ine 


New Britain 


The Berlin (fabricated) 
Berlin 
Stereotypes 


W T Barnum & Co Inc New Haven 
Stop Clocks, Electric 
The H C Thompson Clock Co Bristol 


Straps, Leather 
The Auburn Manufacturing Company (textile, 
industrial, skate, carriage) Middletown 


Studio Couches 

Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 

Super Refractories 

The Mullite Refractories Co Shelton 
Surtace Metal Raceways & Fittings 


The Wiremold Company Hartford 


Surgical Dressings 
The Seamless Rubber Company 


New Haven 
Acme Cotton Products Co Inc 


East Killingly 


Surgical Rubber Goods 
The Seamless Rubber Company New Haven 
Switchboards Wire and Cables 

Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 

New Haven 

Synchronous Motors . 

The R W Cramer Company Inc Centerbrook 
Tanks 

The Bigelow Company (steel) 

Storts Welding Company 


New Haven 
(steel and alloy) 

Meriden 

Tape 

The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 

Tap Extractors 
94 Allyn St Hartford 
(Advt.) 
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The Geometric Tool Co 


T Ss 


Taps, Collapsing 
New Haven 


Tarred Lines 
Brownell & Co Inc Moodus 


Tea 
Upham Food Products Inc (package and tea 
balls) Hawleyville 
Telemetering Instruments 
The Bristol Co Waterbury 


Textile Machinery 
The Merrow Machine Co 
2814 Laurel St 


Textile Mill Supplies 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc 


Hartford 


Ivoryton 


Textile Processors 
The Aspinook Corp (cotton) Jewett City 
American Dyeing Corporation (rayon, acetate) 
Rockville 
Therapeutic Equipment 


Airadio Incorporated Stamford 


Thermometers 
The Bristol Co (recording and automatic con- 
trol) Waterbury 
Thermostats 
tridgeport Thermostsat Company Inc  (auto- 
matic) Bridgeport 
Thin Gauge Metals 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (plain or tinned in 
rolls) Waterbury 
Thread 
Max Pollack & Co Inc Groton & Willimantic 
The American Thread Co Willimantic 
The Gardiner Hall Jr Co (cotton sewing) 
South Willington 
Wm Johl Manufacturing Co Mystic 
The Lloyd E Cone Thread Co (industrial cot- 
ton sewing) Moodus 


Threading Machines 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co (double and 
automatic) Bridgeport 
Time Recorders 


Stromberg Time Corp Thomaston 


Timers, Interval ; 
The H C Thompson Clock Co Bristol 
The R W Cramer Company Inc  Centerbrook 


Timing Devices 
Seth Thomas Clocks Thomastoon 
The United States Time Corporation 
. Waterbury 
The R W Cramer Company Inc  Centerbrook 


Timing Devices & Time Switches 
M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
Tinning 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (non-ferrous metals 
in rolls) Waterbury 
Tool Designing 


American Standard Co Plantsville 


Tools 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (rubber workers) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
The O K Tool Co Ine (inserted tooth metal 
cutting) 33 Hull St Shelton 
Tools & Dies 
Moore Special Tool Co Bridgeport 
Tools. Dies & Fixtures 

The Greist Mfg Co New Haven 

The Parker Stamp Works Inc (special) 
Hartford 


Fonda Gage Company (also jigs) Stamford 


Toys 
A C Gilbert Company 
The Gong Bell Co 
The N N Hill Brass Co 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
The Geo S Scott Mfg Co 


Trucks—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
lhe State Welding Company Hartford 


New Haven 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 

Waterbury 


Wallingford 


Trucks—Lift 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
George P Clark Co 


Stamford 
Windsor Locks 


Trucks—Skid Platforms 
The Excelsior Hardware Co (lift) 


Tube Bending 


American Tube Bending Co Inc 


Tube Clips 
The H C Cook Co (for collapsible tubes) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
The Weimann Bros Mfg Co (for collapsible 
tubes) Derby 


Stamford 


New Haven 


M A D E N 


Tubing 


The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 


s g : Waterbury 

Scovill Manufacturnig Company (Brass and 

Copper) Waterbury 91 
Tubing (Extruded Plastic) 


Extruded Plastics Inc Norwalk 


, Tubing—Heat Exchanger 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 


Turret Lathe Products 


Geo W Fleming Co Wallingford 


; Typewriters 
Underwood Corporation 


Hartford 
Royal Typewriter Co Inc 


Hartford 


Typewriters—Portable 


Underwood Corporation Hartford 


Typewriter Ribbons and Supplies 
Underwood Corporation 
Hartford. and Bridgeport 


Underclearer Rolls 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Union Pipe Fittings 
The Corley Co Inc (300% AAR) Plainville 


Upholstery Fabrics—Woolen & Worsted 
Broad Brook Company (automobile, airplane, 
railroad) Broad Brook 


Vacuum Bottles and Containers 
American Thermos Bottle Co Norwich 


Vacuum Cleaners 


The Spencer Turbine Co Hartford 


Valves 
Norwalk Valve Company (sensitive check valves) 
South Norwalk 


Valves—Automatic Air 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 


Valves—Relief & Control 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 


Varnishes 


The Staminite Corp New Haven 


Velvets 
The Velvet Textile Corporation (velveteen) 
West Haven 
The Leiss Velvet Mfg Co Inc 


Willimantic 
Ventilating Systems 
Colonial Blower Company 
Connecticut Blower t 


Hartford 
ompany Hartford 


Vibrators—Pneumatic ‘ 
New Haven Vibrator Company (industrial) 
New Haven 
Vises 
The Charles Parker Co Meriden 
The Fenn Manufacturing Company (Quick- 
Action Vises) Hartford 
Washers 
The Blake & Johnson (brass, copper & non- 
ferrous) Waterville 
American Felt Co (felt) Glenville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Sessions Foundry Co (cast iron) Bristol 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 
(clutch washers) Bridgeport 
The Auburn Manufacturing Company (all ma- 
terials) Middletown 
The Plume & Atwood Mfg Co (brass & copper) 
Waterbury 
Saling Manufacturing Company (made to order) 
Unionville 
Watches 

Benrus Watch Co 30 Cherry St Waterbury 

The United States Time Corporation 
Waterbury 
The New Haven Clock and Watch Co (nocket 
& wrist) New Haven 


Waterproof Dressings for Leather 
The Viscol Company Stamford 


Wedges 
Saling Manufacturing Company (hammer & 
axe) Unionville 
Welding 
The Porcupine Company Bridgenort 
The State Welding Companv Hartford 
G E Wheeler Company (Fabrication of Steel 
& Non-Ferrous Metals) New Haven 


Welding—Lead 
Storts Welding Company (tanks and _fabrica- 
tion) Meriden 
Welding Rods 
The Bristol Brass Co (brass & bronze) Bristol 


Wheels 


Hall Mfg Co Ansonia 
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Wheels—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Wicks 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 
(oil burner wicks) Bridgeport 
The Auburn Manufacturing Company (felt. as- 
bestos) Middletown 
Wire 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass & bronze) Bristol 
The Driscoll Wire Co (steel) Shelton 
Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 
enameled magnet) Winsted 
The Atlantic Wire Co (steel) Branford 
The Platt Bros & Co (zinc wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass, 
Bronze, and Nickel Silver) Waterbury 91 
The Bartlett Hair Spring Wire Co (Hair 
Spring) North Haven 
Wire Arches and Trellis 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Basktes 
Rolock Inc (for acid, heat, degreasing) 
Fairfield 


New Haven 


Wire Cable 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co (braided) 
East Hampton 
Wire Cloth 
The C O Jelliff Mfg Co (all metals, all meshes) 


ee Southport 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Rolock Incorporated 
Wire Drawing Dies 
The Waterbury Wire Die Co 
Wire Dipping Baskets 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
_ Wire—Enameled Magnet 
Sweet Wire Co 
Wire Formings 
The Autoyre Co Oakville 
‘he Verplex Company Essex 


New Haven 
Fairfield 


Waterbury 


Winsted 


Wire Forms 
The Connecticut Spring Corporation Hartford 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corn Bristol 
New England Spring Mfg Co Unionville 
Wire Goods 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The American Buckle Co (overall trimmings) 
West Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (To Order) 
Waterbury 91 
Wiremolding 
The Wiremold Company 


x _ Wire Products 
Clairglow Mfg Company 


Wire Reels 
The A H Nilson Mach Co 


Wire Partitions 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 


Wire Rings 

The American Buckle Co (pan handles and 

tinners’ trimmings) West Haven 

Wire Shapes 
sridgeport Chain & Mfg Co 


Hartford 
Portland 


Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 
Wire—Specialties 
The Andrew B Hendryx Co 


Wood Handles 
The Salisbury Cutlery Handle Co (for cutlery 
& small tools) Salisbury 


New Haven 


Woodwork 
C H Dresser & Son Inc (Mfg all kinds of 
woodwork) Hartford 
Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 


Woven Awning Stripes 

The Falls Company Norwich 
Yarns 

The Ensi¢n-Bickford Co (jute carpet) Simsbury 

The Aldon Spinning Mills Corporation (fine 

woolen and specialty) Talcottville 


Zinc 
The Platt Bros & Co (ribbon, strip and wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 


Zinc Castings 

Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 
(Advt.) 














TRUFROUND 


DOWEL PINs 


All you know to be symbolized by the 
ALLEN trade mark,— in metallurgy, preci- 
sion workmanship, product-DEPENDABIL- 
ITY, — all this applies to TRU-GROUND 
Dowel Pins in these particulars: 


We make them of special-analysis ALLEN- 
OY steel, heat-treated to an extremely 
hard surface, with a core of the right hard- 
ness to prevent “mushrooming” when 
driven into a tight hole. 


We grind them to a limit of .0002” over 


basic size, with an allowable tolerance of 


plus or minus .0001”. Surfaces are finely 
polished; subsequently treated with a 
rust- preventive. 


Their tensile strength is 240,000 to 250,000 psi. 
By their strength and accuracy they dependably 
uphold precision standards in tool, die and ma- 
chine assemblies. 





Ask your local ALLEN Distributor for 
samples and dimensional data . . . the same 
Distributor who serves you dependably 
with Allen Hex- Socket Screws. 


THE ALLEN MFG. COMPANY 


HARTFORD 


COWNMECTICUT eae 





. oe 
Service Section 
TRANSPORTATION SPECIALIS T— 


Twenty-two years experience covering all 
phases of industrial and technical traffic, in- 
cluding extensive experience as Technical 
Trafic Advisor with War Department during 
World War II. Some export traffic and statis- 
tical experience. Age 47, married. Address 
PW 1451. 


HAVE EXCELLENT facilities for light 
assembly work, conveyor and stationery lines. 
Address MTA 318. 


HAVE OPEN screw machine time, sizes up 
to 154” on Multiple New Britain Gridley and 
Brown & Sharpe machines. Address MTA 319. 
FACILITIES FOR manufacturing bushings 
and spacers, steel, aluminum, copper, bronze, 
or brass; aviation bushings a specialty. Address 
MTA 320. 

HAVE EXCELLENT FACILITIES for 
light stampings using ferrous or non-ferrous 
material, simple or intricate forming. 25 years 
experience designing, building, and operating 
progressive dies. Address MTA 322. 
WANTED: By old established Connecticut 
Machine Shop, a line of machinery to manu- 
facture requiring large percentage of highly 
skilled machine shop labor and the use of 
modern machine tools. Address MTW 208. 


WANTED: Electrical Control Lines for 
representation in Conn., western Mass. and 
Vermont or all New England by Electrical 
Field Engineer with 15 years sales engineering 
experience. Address SA 26. 


INTERNATIONAL SALES ORGANIZA- 
TION needs additional lines to properly sup- 
port affiliated sales organizations abroad. Ad- 
dress SA 27. 


MANUFACTURERS AGENT: Located in 
San Francisco—desires to represent Connect- 
icut manufacturers of hardware and indus- 
trial supplies in eleven western states. Travels 
force of 4 men. Address SA 28. 


WANTED: 200 ft. of No. 41 American 
Standard Roller Chain to complete machines 
needed in the paper bag industries. Address 
SE 1204. 


WANTED: Small quantities of enameled 
copper magnet wire in quantities of from 15 
Ibs. up to 100 Ibs. lots. Sizes wanted are from 
No. 14 up to No. 44. Address SE 1205. 

FOR SALE: 405,000 round head brass wood 
screws, %”°—No. 6. Address SE 1214. 

FOR SALE: 1 8” Type “R” Tomkins-John- 
son Electric Rivitor with Solenoid Trip, Spe- 
cial Lower Tooling, complete with 220 V., 60 
cycle, 3 phase motor, etc. Very good condition, 
little used. Address SE 1217. 

FOR SALE: 3 Ames Type 125 Spot Welders 
complete with Electric timers and contactors 
for operation on 220 Volts 60 Cycles. Good 
condition. Address SE 1218. 

WANTED: Press—Toggle or Crank type— 
100 to 150 ton. Address SE 1219. 
WANTED: 1 Model H-2500 Worthington 
Tank Mounted Compressor Unit complete with 
5'%/3% x 3¥% compressor, 5 HP, 3 ph. 60 
cy. 220 volt, 1800 RPM motor, motor slide 
rails, complete V-Belt drive, 80 gal. standard 
air tank, pressure regular control, suction 
muffler and filter, pressure gauge, safety valve, 
completely assembled ready to run. Address 
SE 1224. 

WANTED: Wire straightening machine. 
Schuster-type preferred. Address SE 1225. 
WANTED: Swedish needs very 
urgently a 6 die drawing machine especially 
for drawing silver. Address SE 1226. 


concern 
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Advertising Index 


Allen Mfg. Co., The 48 
American Appraisal Co., The 33 
Barney’s 36 
Bigelow Co., The 21 
Bigelow, Kent, Willard & Co. 24 
Brown, Edward H. 40 
Caproni, Leo F. 40 


Case, Lockwood & Brainard Co., The 
Outside Back Cover 

Dolan Steel Co. Inside Back Cover 

Dolge Co., The C. B. 24 


Dowd, Wyllie & Olson, Inc. 
Outside Back Cover 


Ellis, Lynn W. 27 
Federal Electric Products Co., Inc. 18 
Flint Co., A. W. 24 
Fuller Brush Co., The 2 
Graphic Arts Co., The 32 
Gray Manufacturing Co., The 3 
GrosJean & Associates, Paul R. 30 
Hampden Brass & Aluminum Co. 28 


Hartford Special Machinery Co., The 39 
Howard Co., The 27 
Jackson & Moreland 26 


Jones & Company, Inc., T.A.D. 
Inside Front Cover 


Kellogg & Bulkeley Co., The 23 
King & Co., Alfred B. 39 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. 4 
Merritt & Co., Joseph 27 
Miller & Associates, Norman E. 35 
Parker Stamp Works, Inc., The 21 
Pickands, James, II 29 
Plocar Co., John J. 25 
Robertson Paper Box Co. 17 
Roger Sherman Transfer Co. 22 
Russell Co., Edw. E. 19 
S & W Co., The 36 
Services At Your Door 40 


Southern New England Telephone Co. 
Outside Back Cover 


Specialized Personnel Registry, Inc. 34 


Telemusic, Inc. 20 
Thompson Water Cooler Co. 19 
Trans Flex Packagers 21 
Winslow & Associates, R. H. 31 
Wiremold Co., The 36 
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NEW ENGLAND'S LARGEST WAREHOUSE 
OF SHEET and STRIP STEEL EXCLUSIVELY 


810 UNION AVE. Ute] ace) ee |B 


TELEPHONE 5-8174 











Machine tools or stationery, water coolers or oil 
burners, chairs or cleaning compounds . . . it’s easy 
to find “who sells it’ when you turn to the Yellow 
Pages of your telephone directory. 


Hundreds of descriptive classifications guide you to 
the name, address and telephone number of the 
dealers who handle the products or services you 
need. 





avis type 


of printing imaginable 
will be required for 
a successful change 
over from a war to 
d peace time economy. 


We are ready to assist. 


THE CASE, LOCKWOOD & BRAINARD CO. 
Printers 


HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 


THE SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE COMPANY 


As convenient to use as your alphabet, as up-to-date 
as Connecticut business, the Yellow Pages are a 
buyers’ “must”. 


For quick, accurate buying information use the 
Yellow Pages as your buying guide. 


When you “Want To Buy It”— the Yellow Pages 
will tell you where. 





DOWD, WYLLIE & OLSON INC. 
106 ANN ST. @e HARTFORD, CONN. 


Tue Case, Locnwoop & Brainaro Co, 


Hartroro [1946] 


Con NECTICUT 





